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Tue Daily Chronicle did well to pass over in 
silence the brutal exhibition recently made 
by a couple of prize-fighters in a southern 
city of the United States. As women, we 
can hardly over-estimate the significance of 
that improved public opinion which leads a 
journal so progressive and conspicuous to set 
itself in open antagonism to what the sporting 
fraternity presume to call “the manly art.” 

The mercury in a thermometer is not more 
sensitive to the condition of the surrounding 
atmosphere than is the cause of the mother 
and child to the state of public opinion on the 
subject of brute force. Countries with the 
largest standing armies look with most disdain 
upon a movement that recognises the equality 
in the college, market, and court of that half 
of the human race which does not draw the 
sword or fire the gun. In the nature of 
things the strongest force in any given nation 
will set the key-note of that nation’s public 
sentiment. 

That strongest force in Russia, Germany, 
and France is represented by the army, and 
the average soldier's mental concept of woman 
is too well known to need definition here or 
elsewhere; nor is it the fault of the soldier, 
but of his environment. The hand that can- 
not smite, and would not if it could, must be 
for ever at a discount when the red hand of 
war directs a people’s destinies. England 
and America, the two nations in which force 
of intellect, heart, and character are recog- 
nised as supreme, are the two countries in 
which brute force is least admired, and whose 
standing armies are reduced to a minimum. 
With sixty-three millions of people, America 
has but twenty-five thousand soldiers, and 
the utmost ingenuity of the War Department 
is requisite to find something for these men 
todo. The same trend of thought and pur- 
pose to which we have referred is indicated 
in the recent statement that the Pope is about 
to put forth a “ pronunciamento ” against the 
bull-fights of Spain, and to declare that no 
priest shall be present at such an exhibition, 


not even to administer the consolations of 
religion to the hapless victims butchered to 
make a Spanish holiday. 

Leo XIII. is one of the most enlightened 
ecclesiastics that has ever lived. His sym- 
pathy with Labour, Temperance, and cognate 
questions seems, in one of his great age, like 
a gift of second-sight. We look for something 
from him that shall give an added impetus 
to the Social Purity movement, and we are 
not without hope that even the Woman 
question itself shall yet feel the impulse of 
that burnished and benignant pen ; for virtues 
hunt in packs, and a character like his should 
be the home of friendliest goodwill toward 
those whose emancipation means added 
dignity to manhood and an assured perpetuity 
to home. 

We have learned with satisfaction that the 
Queen Regent of Spain is never present at a 
bull-fight, and we cannot but hope that the 
Pope’s malediction may concentrate the 
purpose of the civilised people of Spain 
against a continuance of exhibitions which 
more than any other feature of their national 
life relegates them to the rear of the 
procession in the on-moving of humanity 
toward decency, goodwill, and brotherhood. 

We like to talk of “ gentle blood ; ” and the 
fast receding fallacy of the age is that bloody 
deeds are in anywise consistent with the 
gentleness that education and refinement, 
suffused by the light of God’s Spirit, can 
alone supply. There is no better definition 
of the word “gentleman” than a gentle, 
manly man. The world never before held 
so many such as it does now. No others 
would have shared the universal empire 
that was theirs with the mild comrade who 
is always a non-combatant. Protestantism 
to-day protests with potent voice against 
every form of cruelty, and Catholicism clasps 
hans with its ancient enemy in the simul- 
taneous action of the Nonconformist London 
editor and the Pontiff priest, who are the 
prophets of a better time when, with the 
closing of the worid’s greatest century, pessi- 
mism shall give its final gasp, and we shall 
behold the sunny morning land of that 
twe.tieth century whoze name is Peace, 
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‘ALL SORTS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF ’?—WOMEN. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. WALTER BESANT. 

Last Friday afternoon I was fortunate enough 
to find Mr. Walter Besant at the office of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, of which he 
was Chairman for so long. Mr. Besant feels that 
upon the particular question about which I 
wished to interview him he has been grossly 
misrepresented ; nevertheless, for the benefit 
of the readers of Tue Woman's Sianat, he 
was good enough to tell me exactly what he 
thinks. No time was wasted in getting to the 
point, for the author of “ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions'of Men” commenced by saying— 

“Ido not think chat women have shown 
themselves as capable as men in intellectual 
work — either in art, literature, science, or 
music, There have been no great composers 
among women. Among novelists (ieorge Eliot 
cannot compare with Fielding or Thackeray. In 
poetry, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the best of 
our women poets, is not to be compared with 


MR. 


WALTER BESANT, 


her husband, Robert Browning. Again, there 
is no great woman scientist. In tho case of 
Miss Fawcett, who was higher than the senior 
wrangler, that was only a youthful competition. 
It remains to be seen whether she will become 
a great mathematician. I do not say it is im- 
possible for women to equal or surpass men in 
these fields; all I say is that they have not 
done so yet.” 

“ And what is your explanation of that ?” 

“] have none. [ am not an authority on the 
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subjects which might explain it, therefore my 


opinion as to the cause is worth nothing. But 


there are the facts.” 
Then,” continued Mr. Besant, “there are 


some kinds of work outside intellectual work 


for which men are absolutely necessary, and 
which women cannot do. Take, for instance, 
the conquering work of the world. It is the 
duty of the Anglo-Saxon to spread himself all 
over the world, isn’t it?” 

“Is it?” 

“ Well, that is what we are doing to-day, and 
shall do to-morrow, whether it is right or wrong, 
and that is man’s work.” 


“The franchise has just been given to women 
in New Zealand ?” 

“Yes, and I shall watch the result. If it 
works well there it will spread in other places ; 
you may be certain of that.” 

“ Arguing from your point of view, that edu- 
cation may modify certain essential facts, would 
it not be well to give the franchise in England 
as an educational process? How can we know 
if the experiment will fail if it is not tried P” 

“I think we had better quietly wait and watch 
the state of affairs in New Zealand. If the thing 


could be found to fill six new magazines the sizo 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 

“Do you think that the popular taste is 
good P ” 

“ Yes, it is shown to be sound by the enormous 


circulation of such a paper as Chambers's Journal, 


a really high-class journal with a circulation of 


a quarter of a million. And the penny weeklies 
which sell so much, they are gradually becoming 
good papers. They begin with tit-bits, but they 
gradually get good work and original matter. If 
you go to the Free Libraries, too, you find that 


WOMEN AS ADMINISTRATORS. 
“Then comes the question of governing by 
women. Have women made good governors ? 
There have been queens in great number. I 


do not mean constitutional queens like ours, education. If you compare the woman of thirty 


and forty years ago with the woman of the pre- 


is good in itself, it wilk spread everywhere, as I | only the best books are asked for. It is the 
have already said.” greatest. mistake to suppose that they provide 
“ You do not oppose the franchise merely as | what is commonly called ‘slush.’ The readers 
a matter of sex, I suppose ?” _ | won't have it.” 
“No, I take facts as they are. A great many THE PEOPLE'S PALACE, 
of women’s supposed weaknesses are due to bad| «A Jast question, Mr. Besant. Has the 


People’s Palace realised your ideal ? ” 


‘Some lines have developed well, especially 


but women who really ruled, like Queen 
Elizabeth, or Catherine of Russia. It seems to 
me that they showed themselves to be good 
administrators, but administrating is not 
governing. Administration seems to be the 
one kind of work which women do better than 
men.” 

“In what way do you think they showed 
their administrative capacity P” 

“ Well, to get good administration is one of 
the most difficult things in the world. A good 
general is one who can find good officers. In 
women this faculty for discovering the capable 
seems to be largely developed. How well 
Queen Elizabeth was served,.and Catherine of 
Russia too. Women have an _ instinct for 
administration. They can distinguish the truth 
concerning men, This is the case with our 
Queen. Lord Melbourne used to say of her 
that her eye was looking at you all the time, 
and could see through a man.” 

“What do you say of the queens who 
govern well ? * 

‘“‘That they succeeded in doing so through 
the wisdom of their ministers rather than 
through their own wisdom.” 

“ But you admitted that they chose these 
ministers well first. They knew the essential 
qualifications needed P ” 

“ Yes, that is one of the greatest points you 
can bring forward. If governing consisted only 
of finding fit men for posts, and then being 
guided by them, women would make successful 
governors.” 

“ What is your distinction between adminis- 
trating and governing ? ” 

“The difference is the difference between a 
general who plans a campaign, and another who 
leads the men in the midst of the fight. I do 
not say that all women can administer well. 
They cannot. Women, for instance, differ 
enormously in the way they manage their 
households and their servants. Some women 
cannot do it, others take the keenest delight in 
administering a household.” 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, 

“Are you in favour of the suffrage for 
women ?” 

‘‘No; I am against woman’s suffrage. That, 
however, is an opinion which may be modified 
by the changes which what I might call their 
emancipation will effect.” 

“But why are you opposed to the suffrage 
for women ?” 

“ Because men are the governing body. And 
I think this a very strong argument: that 
whereas men have to do the conquering, and 
defending, and providing, theirs naturally should 
be the governing.” 

“ T supposo you admit that there are at least 
some women capable of governing ? ” 

“Certainly ; but they are the few, and we 
onght not to give the suffrage because of those 
exceptions ? ” 


sent day, the difference is astonishing. Women 
have ceased to be dolls, and that is an enor- 


the social and musical side. The dances, too, 
have proved “a great success, because they havo 


bring ideas into the world. 
eminently receptive ; it is part of their nature. 
They take ideas from men and develop them, 
and in the end they are finer than what the man 
conceived. But they invent nothing.” 


mous step in advance—the result of education. 
I do not know what is going to follow. It may 
be that women’s powers may be modified and 
changed altogether. But I base my opinions on 
facts as I find them to-day. 


“ Women are not creative. They do not 


But they are 


WOMEN AS WAGE EARNERS. 
“What do you think of woman’s position in 


the business and professional sphere ?” 


‘¢ Well, many women when new fields of work 


are opened to them make much of it; but I 
have pointed out again and again that for every 
place taken by woman a man is displaced. 
There is only a limited amount of work to do. 
In such cases in America the men go to the far 
west. But here they must leave the Island. 
The woman drives out her own or somebody 
else’s husband, and there is consequently a 
destitute family. Then they take small salaries 
and so lower wages.” 


“ Do you see much of that in connection with 


your Society of Authors?” 


“Yes, In journalism the entry of woman 


is proving most disastrous for that very reason, 
They take half the pay of men. 
stopped somehow.” 


That must be 


“ But there are women who must work.” 

“ Yes, but there are also many who work and 
have no need to doso. Girls become dissatistied 
with a quiet life in the country, and they seek 
for literary work, They write to me by the 
hundred. Then many also become nurses. The 
case as I see it has a very sad side, Certain 
religions societies are notorious sweaters of 
women.” 

WOMEN WRITERS. 

“What do you think of women as writers ?” 

“ Although women have never taken the 
best places in literature, their average is ex- 
tremely high. They havea very vivid imagina- 
tion. Mrs. Oliphant and Mrs. Lynn Lynton 
are the two best women writers of the day, I 
think.” 

“And what is your opinion of literature 
generally ?” 

“T think the outlook for literature was never 
brighter than at present. We have many ex- 
cellent novelists and poets. Among the latter 
there are Cale, Watson, and Le Gallienne, 
while Barrie and Kipling are enough to make 
the reputation of a generation. Kipling is the 
greatest genius we have had for fifty years in 
imagination, genius, and yrip. I think his story, 
‘The Man who Would be King,’ the finest story 
in the English language. Essay-writing on every 
subject is also remarkably good, and enough 


thonght it most able, 


been conducted with decorum. The clubs have 
turned out well, and the polytechnic is doing 
good work among thousands every night. 
the library has been starved, although we have 


But 


15,000 volumes. The library is open on Sunday 


and managed on that day by a voluntary band 
of gentlemen—gentlemen, mind—chiefly Jews. 
No literary ability has been developed at the 


Palace, and the self-government which one would 
like to see by the members of the recreation side 
has not advanced so well as one could hope. 
There have been partial failures and mistakes, 
but on the whole, when everything is considered, 
we ought to be satisfied that the Palace has 
done very well indeed.” 

Finally, I may say that Mr. Besant spoke in 
high terms of Miss Octavia Hill’s letter in the 
Times the other day on free education. He 
Mr. Besant is quite 
willing that women should occupy all the top 
positions, and would place no restriction upon 
them whatever. But he retains his own opinion 
as to the possibility and likelihood of such a 
result, Percy L. Parker, 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
VI.—Cause AND EFFECT. 

Wuen Allison reached Keppel Street 
Chambers he found that Jean had been 
carried up to No. 28. The excitement 
attending her arrival had not subsided, and 
the residents stood in knots on the steps and 
landings. Down in the basement the care- 
taker and a group of elderly women were 
discussing the accident; and the tide of 
gossip and commiseration rose to the top 
landing, where it was checked by Mrs. 
Wentworth Soan, who was delivering herself 
on the subject of Clara Stoddard. 

“It is excessively impertinent of Miss 
Stoddard to act as if she were the tenant of 
28. All my life I have been used to nursing, 
yet she actually refused to admit me when 1 
offered to do what I could for Miss Forrester. 
I don’t know why an inexperienced girl like 
that should be allowed to assume such a 
position.” 

“ You see, she is very intimate with Miss 
Dare. And after all it is better that 
only one or two should go in,” said one of the 
ladies. @. 

“That is all very well, but Miss Penfold 
is there, and Dr. Dare; and they have sent 
to the Medical School for Miss Dare. How 
Miss Forrester is to recover with all those 
inexperienced young people about her, I don’t 
know. She ought to have been taken to the 
hospital at once.” 
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“ She did not wish it. 
hurt, you know.” 
Allison passed 
quickly at the last words, 


as he had feared. “She is not seriously 


hurt,” he said to himself, with a sense of 


amusement at the relief the words gave him. 
He almost laughed as he realised the tension 


of the last hour, ever since he had known of 


Jean’s share in the episode at Ludgate Circus, 


It was utterly ridiculous that the girl’s 
danger should have moved him at all. On 
other occasions his sympathy, humanity, 
admiration would have expended themselves 


in a brief cditorial. They would certainly 


not have taken him from his office at the 
busiest time of the day to find out for himself 


if a casual contributor had been injured. 


He smiled cynically as he stopped before the 


door of No. 28. 
“IT am not so blasé as I thought,” he said 
to himse'f. ‘‘ After twenty years in town 


I am still impressionable—a survival of the 
weakness of boyhood. It would appear that 
a Scotch ‘r’ is a more powerful incentive to 


philanthropy than any other adversity.” 


The door was opened by Miss Penfold, 


who held it, and gave him a glance at once 
inquiring and forbidding. 

‘‘ Miss — Miss Forrester,” stammored 
Allison, whom the obvious always intimi- 
dated. 

‘No, I am not Miss Forrester,” said Miss 
Penfold, somewhat unnecessarily, as it 
seemed to the editor. 
message ?” 

“| heard that Miss Forrester had met with 
an accident. I called to ask if she was seri- 
ously injured.” 

“We scarcely know yet. 
only just arrived.” 

She looked so coldly and steadily at Allison 
that he remembered his Wordsworth and 
felt like “a guilty thing surprised” before 
her “ high instincts.” 

Before he could say that he would like to 


The doctor has 


wait for the doctor's verdict, the inner door 


opened and Clara Stoddard and the doctor 
went into the sitting-room. 
“T assure you, Dr. Dare,” said Miss 


Stoddard, ‘“‘if Miss Forrester were able to 


speak she would be extremely vexed to know 
that you had been sent for. We have several 
doctors living here—Miss Blunt, Miss Bed- 
ford, Miss Bailey. Any one of these is quite 
capable of attending to Miss Forrester.” 

Dr. Dare looked down at her with a 
twinkle of fun in his eyes. If she had not 
been so pretty, with her fair face and splen- 
did masses of hair, her young enthusiasm for 
medical women would have been quite in- 
tulerable. 

“ But these ladies are not at home,” he 
said, smiling. ‘ You surely would not 
sacrifice Miss Forrester to your principles ?” 

‘‘ There is no principle involved,” she said, 
impatiently. ‘It is a question of justice. 
Why was not Miss Blunt sent for ?” 

‘“* Probably because it was natural to send 
for me.” 

Miss Stoddard stamped her foot angrily. 

“That is it!” she cried. “And as long 
2s women confound what is easy with what 
is natural we shall never move out of the 
old ruts on which our mothers travelled to 
slavery.” 

A moan came from the bed in the other 
room, and the doctor stepped to the door and 
closed it. Then he faced Clara Stoddard 
once more, and looked tolerantly at her 
aggressive brows softened by the great mass 
of red-brown hair. 

‘“ Asa mere matter of precaution, I think 


She is not seriously 
on, his heart beating more 


However serious 
Jean's accident might be it was not so bad 


“Will you leave a 
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to think of her. Yet, hang it all if 1 can 
go till I know how far she is smashed up!” 
Just then he became conscious of a new 
excitement in the flat adjoining. A light, 
quick step crossed the floor. He could hear 
a girl's voice speaking softly and caressingly. 
The murmur died away and silence fell. 

By-and-by the same quick step passed 
through the room. <A minute after the door 
of the room in which he sat opened. He 
looked up, prepared to see the doctor, or at 
least Miss Penfold. Instead, he encountered 
a fresh young face, tremulous with emotion, 
and Pat came forward impulsively, and held 
out her hand. 

“T am sure you are Mr, Allison. Jean 
has told me so much about you. Poor Jean ! 
Isn’t it hard she should be almost. killed just 
when she is likely to succeed ?” 

‘Almost killed!” Allison echoed, in his 
astonishment detaining the hand she had 
offered. 

“ Well, not literally killed,” Pat conceded, 
“but, poor dear, she is terribly shaken ; and 
the worst of it is that there are no bones 
broken to make her a deeply interesting 
patient.” 

Allison looked gravely at her, and Pat 
laughed. 

‘Oh no; I am not heartless,’ she cried 
brightly. “TI am only a medical student. 
Jean will soon be well, my brother says. 
Only she will have to rest for a week or 
two.” 

“I am glad to hear she is no worse,” said 
Allison, looking round for his hat. “She 
did a very plucky thing that might have cost 
her her life. She is a brave girl.” 

“ What did she do? I have heard nothing. 
She is not able to tell us.” Pat cried in a 
breath. 

“She dragged a drunken woman from 
under a bus, and nearly lost her life in doing 
it.” 

Pat’s eyes sparkled. 

“Dear old Jean! But how mad of her! 
She is always fighting windmills. I make a 
struggle for the woman’s cause-—that is my 
windmill, But Jean finds one in every 
creature she meets. ‘lake care that she does 
not try to save you, Mr. Allison.” 

‘“‘ Miss Forrester is too practical to attempt 
the impossible,” he said lightly. ‘* Will you 
remember me to her, and say I will call again 
to hear how she progresses,” 

Pat shot a keen glance at the editor, of 
which he was fully aware, but which he 
ignored. : 

“If you like to look at her...” she 
began dubiously, as the result of her investi - 
gations. But though a quick warmth stirred 
in his blood at the suggestion, Allison re- 
membered Miss Penfold, and decided that he 
did not care sufliciently about Jean to 
undergo the penance of another interview 
with the grim spinster, So he affected not. 
to hear Pat’s proposition, and bade her good- 
day, concealing the haste with which he took 
his leave. 

Pat went immediately into No. 28, where 
Miss Penfold was waiting for the doctor to 
finish his diagnosis. 

“ Miss Penfold,” she said quickly, ‘ that 
was the editor who has bought so many of 
Jean’s sketches. I believe | have found out 
a secret. I believe ihe is well, attracted, to 
put it elegantly.” 

“fT hope not,” said Miss Penfold very 
quietly ; “ LE hope not, for no good will come 
of it.” 

Meanwhile, Allison was going back to his 
ollice ; his feet keeping time to the tune of 
the words “Jean has told me so much about 
you,” 


we must close the discussion,” he said, pleas- 
antly. ‘If you will allow me, I wil continue 
it on some other occasion. ~At present, for 
the sake of my patient, I should suggest that 
you leave her for a time.” 

Miss Stoddard’s eyes made him more than 
usually grateful for six feet of masculine 
superiority. 

‘¢Do you mean that you wish mo to go?” 
she asked. 

“I do, most reluctantly, but decidedly ; I 
think absolute quiet necessary for Miss For- 
rester, and what possibility of that could 
there be if I allowed you to beguile me into 
a discussion of the great woman question ?” 

He opened the door, and, in spite of her 
indignation, Miss Stoddard could not resist 
his smile. 

“You manage to put me out very effectu- 
ally,” she said. ‘ But remember, Dr. Dare, 
you have made me your enemy for life.” 

“You shall be my dearest enemy,” said 
the doctor, with a glance that made Miss 
Stoddard cling with all her strength to 
various theories on the subjection of man 
and the inetticiency of the male creature. 

There was an unusual colour in her cheeks 
when she spoke to Miss Penfold at the door. 
“T have been turned out by a man—a mere 
man!” she cried, not seeing Allison. 

‘“‘Isn’t he a doctor as well?” asked Miss 
Penfold, upon whom Miss  Stoddard’s 
dramatic effects were always thrown away. 

“TI shou'd like to speak to the doctor,” 
said Allison, taking courage from Miss 
Penfold’s brusquerie to her friend. 

“Yes? Then perhaps you had better wait 
in my flat,” said Miss Penfold, opening the 
door of No, 27 asshe spoke. “I will send 
Dr. Dare to you immediately.” 

She led Allison into a sitting-room, pointed 
to a chair, and left him to muse on his 
surroundings. 

“The furniture in this room seems to be 
distinguished by its absence,” he said, Trishly, 
glancing at the sea of bare boards across 
which ran a grand piano like a continent. 
There was little else in the room besides a 
chair, a stool, and a small table covered with 
music. On the walls hung a straight row of 
water colours, seven in number, too similar 
to be differentiated. The windows were 
curtainless, 

Still smarting from Miss Penfold’s superi- 
ority, Allison looked round the room with 
interest. It restored the balance of things 
to be able to disapprove of her art, and pity 
her lack of humour. And yet in the place 
there was a suggestion of self-poise and 
character that limited his satisfaction. 

Remembering the conversation he had 
heard at the door, he thanked the gods he 
was not an advanced woman. Ile supposed 
these two were types; though the grim one 
looked advanced only in her youth, he said, 
and the pretty one only in her age. He 
wished that doctor would not keep him 
waiting all day. 

His mind flitted wearily across the bare 
boards, but finding no spot of feminine weak- 
ness on which to rest it returned again to 
himself, ‘I wonder what the dickens keeps 
me here wasting my time,” he said half aloud. 
A second time he sent his mind forth, and 
now it returned to him bearing a sprig of 
heather— the memory of Jean. He bit his 
moustache impatiently. “She is crude and 
plain, and awkward; she hasn’t a good 
feature, and yet I have thought more of that 
girl these last few days than of anything 
else. She may bea genius; I don’t know. 
There is more promise than fulfilment in what 
she has written. But it isn’t her genius 
that impresses me. I must be in my dotage 
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be brought under the influence of womanly 
Christian example and teaching, and I do not 
see how these two could be amalgamated. Each 
must be done in their own separate sphere. We 
cannot accuse our cousins over the water of 
being backward in thought and practice on these 
lines, and it is an interesting fact to notice that 
the outcome of the formation of the Y.M.C.A. 
in all the colleges has been the formation of the 
Y.W.C, Associations even in co-eduéational 
establishments. 

I should like to know why they have felt this 
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SHOULD THE Y.M.C.A. AND Y.W.C.A. 
BE AMALGAMATED ? 


Mr. Atx1ns wishes us to explain that he is 
not responsible for the sub-headings which 
were inserted in his article last week. They 
were added by a member of our staff, after 
the proof had left Mr. Atkins’ hands. He 
objects to the heading “Courtship made 
Easy,” as it entirely misrepresents his view 
of the subject. 

It may be well to recall the main points of 
Mr. Atkins’ article. He considers firstly that 
the present division is unnatural. ‘ Men and 
women meet together in churches, res- 
taurants, railway carriages—why, in the 
name of common sense, are they to be 
separated when they wish to attend a class, 
listen to a lecture, or sit in a reading-room ? 
Secondly, the proposed amalgamation would 
save expense. One large, successful institu- 
tion would cost less than two small struggling 
ones, Thirdly, the refining influence of 
woman’s society would be an immense benefit 
to the City youth, and pleasant opportunities 
would occur for the formation of healthy 
friendships which would lead to happy 
marriages. Fourthly, the Y.W.C.A. is 
much more successful than the Y.M.C.A. 
—its membership in London, for instance, is 
nearly twice as large—and the Y M.C.A. 
would benefit by its superior energy and 
common sense.” 

Last week we published letters on the 
subject from the Revs. Silas K. Hocking, J. 
Reid Howatt, J. Guinness rs, and Alex. 
Connell, and Mr. George Williams. We 
have since received the following interesting 
communications :— 


I—Tue Hon. Emtty Krinnarrp (of the 
Central Y.W.C.A.). 

The question raised by the article on ‘‘ Should 
the Y.M.and Y.W.C.A. be amalgamated ? ” in a 
recent number, is one which has been brought 
before both the Associations, although not so 
much in the way of amalgamation as co- 
operation. 

It is a question, however, that requires much 
more consideration than the writer of the article 
seems to think necessary. At the members’ 
conference of the Y.W.C.A. last year the subject 
was discussed, and the vote was decidedly on the 
side of co-operation more than amalgamation, 
and this is done in the Association to a greater 
extent than the writer seems to think. 

The writer of the article referred to only 
touches the surface of the matter, and does not 
go to the root of the necessity and raison d’étre 
of Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s, nor does he point out 
the dangers and difficulties to be overcome. 
There is a tendency in the present day for the 
young woman to take on too much of the 
young man, and for the young man to take on 
too much of the young woman, which is almost 
worse, and I do not think the young-mannish 
girl is at all a favourite with the male sex. 

I confess I should not care to see the young 
man learning to sew, cook, and do house-work, 
as I-do not think it would be the best training 
for him as a husband, and it is a debated ques- 
tion among doctors whether the amount of 
exercise so necessary to a@ young man is at all 
good for a young woman. Then again, as to the 
spiritual and moral effect of Y.M. and Y.W.C. 

Associations, one of the main objects is to in- 
fluence the young man and young woman 
morally and spiritually ; but the young man 
needs the influence of manly Christian example 
and teaching, and the young woman needs to 


need, and during the last few years organi 
separate Associations, before pressing on our 
Councils amalgamation, At the same time, I 
may say that the Y.W.C.A. Council are con- 
sidering whether more co-operation is not 
desirable, and are in communication with 
Y.M.C.A. Councils on the subject. 

United Institutes,with departments for young 
men and young women, will, I hope, in future be 
the way in which both Associations will develop 
for the sake of economy and the promotion of 
more social intercourse. United classes for 
educational and training purposes I fully agree 
with, and believe there are many ways in 
which we may carry out the idea of a Young 
People's Christian Association, while remaining 
Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s. 

If.—Rev. Huan Price Hucues. 

On a priori and abstract ground I am entirely 
in favour of institutions in which both sexes 
mingle. I believe that one of the fundamental 
principles of human society is that it is not good 
for man to be alone. For that reason I believe 
that the West-end clubs are gigantic social evils. 
It is a bad thing for young men to be habitually 
associated together in the absence of the refining 
und ennobling influence of women, and that 
surely applies to Christian organisations as 
much and even more than to others, for one of 
the objects of the Christian religion is to abolish 
all unnecessary and unnatural sex distinctions. 
It is a great calamity that a great many Chris- 
tian young men have no proper and reasonable 
opportunities to form the acquaintance of 
Christian young women, and my remarks are 
equally applicable to the opposite sex. It is 
no more good for young women to be alone than 
for men to be alone. We cannot therefore 
regard any institution as likely to be permanent 
in truly Christian days which introduces - sex 
distinctions. At the same time I am well 
aware of the practical difficulties which for the 
moment stand in the way of actual amalgama- 
tion, I have been told that the young men 
strongly object to any such amalgamation. If 
so, they must have brought themselves into a 
very unnatural stato of mind. I do not know 
if there is an equal antipathy on the part of 
the young women. It would be well to see an 
experiment made ona small scale. I believe 
that some attempt has been made in Tottenham 
Court Road, at what is called the Ideal Club, 
which is patronised by the Vicar of St. Pancras, 
Mr. Percy Bunting, and others, to establish a 
social club in which both sexes will be on equal 
terms. In that case the difficulties are obviously 
greater, as those who join are not necessarily 
Christians. In the case of those who are 
Christians the dangers and difficulties ought to 
be so small as to be negligible. 


IIL—Rev. W. J. Dawson. 

There are no doubt more practical difficulties 
in the proposed amalgamation of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. than the sanguine temperament 
of my friend, Mr. Atkins, would admit, but in 
the main I heartily agree in his argument. The 
arbitrary separation of the sexes can never work 
for good, and in most cases it results in very 
obvious harm. In America the relations 
between the sexes are much freer, franker, and 
more sensible than with us, and the system 
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works well both with the young men and young 
women. It may confideutly be laid down as a 
principle that the more a young man sees of 
good women the better it is for him; and the 
coarseness of mind and manners into which 
young men often fall, arises principally from 
the nature of their life, cut off as it is from 
any sort of female society other than that 
of a barmaid ora landlady. Besides, tte entire 
trend of modern life is towards the equality 
of the sexes. Women do the same work as 
men, bear the same strain, are working side by 


ised | side in the same battle for bread, and it is 


monstrous that they cannot be trusted to share 
the same reading-room, and use the advantages 
of a common institution. What is most wanted 
between men and women is more comradeship. 
It is really a relic of barbarism that we are so 
unwilling to admit the possibility of healthy 
comradeship between the sexes; it arises from a 
low ideal of woman, and not (as we try to per- 
suade ourselves) from a sentiment of reverence 
for her. Woman is rapidly ceasing to live a 
cloistered life; she does not desire it, and her 
best friends do not wish it for her. She will 
be quite able to take care of herself, and her 
modesty and delicacy will in no wise suffer under 
these freer conditions of existence. It is man 
who suffers by the lack of free intercourse with 
her, and any movement that will put the sexes 
into more natural relations ought to receive the 
support of every one who shares the spirit of 
the new age. 


IV.—Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., Chaplain 
to H.M. Forces, 
Author of “ How to be Happy, though Married,” 
“© Manners Makyth Man,” “ The Five Talents of 
Woman,” etc., etc, 

Would the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A, be 
happy, though married ? 2 

I do not know cause or just impediment 
why the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. should not 
be joined together in matrimony, and hope 
that the guardians of the couple will not forbid 
the banns, There is no marriage, nor anything 
else in this world, perfectly happy and without 
drawbacks, and the proposed alliance would not 
be an exception, but the good that would 
result would, I feel sure, be much greater than 
the evil. 

Young men and women work together at 
Universities, in professions, in business, in the 
mission field, in the Salvation Army ; why then 
make Y.M.C. Associations and Y.W.C. Associa- 
tions monasteries and nunneries P 

Both sexes are members of the same Mecha- 
nics’ and Literary Institutions without terrible 
consequences. In America the joint education 
of boys and girls is a great success, The boys 
are refined by it, and the girls become reason- 
ing beings. Then the “Church Parlours” of 
that enlightened country are safer and more 
comfortable places for young men and women 
to meet than are the streets of the large towns 
of so-called Merry England. 

The mind and heart of a perfect man must 
have the characteristics of a woman as well as 
those of a man—her sympathy and tenderness 
as well as his justice and energy. It was 
because this characteristic of Jesus Christ was 
ignored, that the worship of the Virgin arose, 
and was almost necessitated. The religion of 
both sexes is stunted when kept apart. 

“ There is neither male nor female, for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” 

In the absence of home influence, the best 
counteraction to the hardening effect of city 
life upon men is the society of pure women. 
It is a most reliable antidote to impurity. God 
and woman, it has been said, are the rocks upon 
which most men split. The Y.M.C.A. tries to 
teach its members about the former ; why should 
it in its action, or rather want of action, ignore 
the existence of the latter ? 
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V.—_Mr. W.M. Ricnarpson (Secretary of 
the South London Polytechnic, and 


“ This cry about the revolt of the daughters 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. is very absurd,” remarked the Woman of No 


formerly Secretary of the Newcastle a ae rai “My daughters are not re- 
Y.M.C.A.). — seek “Tue Revoir oF THE DAUGHTERS.” “ But then you are not young enough to 
The Young Men’s Christian Association in (Continued.) be their rival,” said the Society Dame. 


its inception was essentially a religious movement 
to reach young men compelled to live in the 
great, cheerless, and comfortless business 
premises of our cities—young men neglected by 
their employers socially, and left to drift, into 
heedless, Godless ways. The conception was a 
noble God-sent one, and during these fifty years 
has been of much benefit, which only eternity 
will reveal. In course of time, however, as the 
movement spread to young men unattached to 
places of business, it was found that to get hold 
of and retain such hold of young men, other 
sides of their nature must be catered for ; hence 
we have introduced, and rightly so, I think, 
educational classes, physical training, literary 
recreation, and social intercourse. The Y.M.C.A.s 
taking up this broader policy have been 
successful in reaching young men, and, by wise 
endeavours, many have been spiritually benefited 
who otherwise would have remained untouched. 
Step by step the Y.M.C.A. has advanced, though, 
because of the horror some have had of 
“ marching with the times,” the forward move- 
ment has been slow, Young men are changing 
with the times; the methods of yesterday have 
become obsolete, and others of a newer pattern 
must take their place. 

The suggested amalgamation of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions would certainly be a big step forward ; 
but to do tke most good, big things must be 
attempted. It is a most desirable step, and I 
cordially agree with the proposal. Both 
associations would be the better for the con- 
nection, there would be less overlapping, waste 
of strength and means, and more good accom- 
plished. The change would, I believe, be 
hailed with pleasure by the members of both 
sexes, and by many outside the associations who 
desire to enter. 

Here, in South London, we find no difficulty 
in mixing the sexes. Out of 2,500 membe's 
and students, some 700 are girls from 16 to 
25 years of age. They meet in the classes, 
lectures, concerts, library, reading, and refresh- 
ment rooms. They organise joint social 
evenings, debate in the same society, read 
Shakespeare together, have friendly games of 
chess and draughts, enjoy the study of the same 
book in the reading circles, play tennis, or go 
pleasant rambles, and all without detriment to 
either one or the other. 

The presence of the girl members is no 
hindrance to the work; they take their full 
share in the management of the institute, or 
classes, clubs, or societies, and, beyond all this, 
they give a “homey,” refining tone to the 
place. 

The proposed forward movement for this 
jubilee year of the Y.M.C.A. is to raise a large 
sum of money; a greater step, a more lasting 
memorial, and one that would undoubtedly 
accomplish much good would be the happily 
joining together the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, 

If the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. are ever 
united, I shall say to them what Benjamin 
Franklin wrote to a friend upon his marriage : 
“T am glad you are married, and con- 
gratulate you most cordially upon it. You 
are now in the way of becoming a useful 
citizen, and have escaped the unnatural state 
of celibacy for life. ... An odd volume of a 
set of books bears not the value of its pro- 
portion to the set, What think you of the 
odd half of a pair of scissors? It can’t well 
cut anything—it may possibly serve to scrape 
a trencher !” 


“Or old enough to be ignored,” said the 
Ordinary Person. 

“T don’t think we wish to change our re- 
lationship to each other,” said the Woman of 
No Importance. 

‘Ah, don’t speak too soon,” said the 
Advanced Woman, bitterly. ‘A daughter 
is a very uncertain premiss, as unreliable as 
any system. No girls could have been more 
rationally trained than mine. They went 
everywhere with their brothers, and met men 
on an equal footing. It was an ideal com- 
radeship of the sexes.” 

“The ideal is sometimes distressing,” said 
the Ordinary Person. “It seems to make 
you very unhappy.” 

“Tt is not that, but my system has broken 
down, too. Selina has fallen in love.” 

‘“ Unnatural child!” smiled the Woman of 
No Importance. 

“T could have got over the disappointment 
if the man had been suitable,” the Advanced 
Woman explained. 

“It is so hard to accept a younger son as 
a son-in-law,” observed the Society Dame. 

‘Oh, as for that he is heir to an earldom,” 
the Advanced Woman groaned, “ while we 
are all Fabians. That is bad enough ; but a 
dissipated nobleman is”... . 

“A nobleman!” interrupted the Society 
Dame, with notes of admiration in her voice. 

“‘ And if I don't consent to the marriage 
Selina says she will do without,” continued 
the Advanced Woman. ‘She doesn’t care 
for a conventional wedding. I am between 
two fires. I don’t know where to turn.” 

‘¢ I never expected Selina to do so well for 
herself —after her training,” said the Society 
Dame, greatly interested. ‘The heir to an 
earldom! well, she ts a fortunate girl. Who 
is the man?” 

“Lord Clovenfoot,” said the Advanced 
Woman, miserably. 

* * 


‘““We can bear the Unexpected,” said the 
Society Dame, wiping her eyes. “ But it is 
terrible when the Expected overtakes you.” 

‘‘ What has happened?” asked the Ordinary 
Person, _ 

“It is Gwendoline,” sobbed the Society 
Dame. “In spite of everything I could say 
she refused Lord Clovenfoot. And now he 
is engaged to a fast girl from nowhere. It 
is quite too shocking.” 

“ And is that what you are crying for?” 
asked the Woman of No Importance. 

“ What else have I tocry for ?” demanded 
the Society Dame, opening her eyes. 

“The moon!” said the Woman of No 
Importance, brutally. 

“ You can’t understand what it is to me 
for my daughter to refuse a man like that,” 
said the Society Dame, with superiority. 

‘“‘T can’t indeed,” said the Woman of No 
Importance, dryly. 

“It was the finest match of the season. 
Any other girl would have jumped at it. 
But Gwendoline is so strange. She pre- 
ferred——” 

“ A safety match,” suggested the Advanced 
Woman, who was too depressed to avoid the 
obvious. 

“A younger son, and mo money, no 
position,” continued the Society Dame. 
“They say he has brains; but what are 
brains beside a title and wealth ? ” 

‘“‘ They are generally not beside them at 
all,” said the Woman of No Importance. 

“It hurts me because Gwendoline has been 
trained to think so differently,” said the 
Society Dame. “ What is the use of systematic 
education if it fails you at a crisis like this ?” 

* * * * * 

“It is always so with systems,” complained 
the Ordinary Person. “They invariably 
break down somewhere. I told you about 
mine, and how well it. worked. My girls 
were brought up most carefully with a view 
to married life. And yet Carrie his developed 
a will, and gone to live in a settlement. At 
her age that isso absurd. But indeed it was 
a comfort when she went away. It became 
monotonous to be told every day that women 
have minds, and independent existences, and 
need more than marriage to satisfy them. 
However preposterous such statements may 
be it is very difficult to disprove them.” 

‘“‘ Almost impossible, I should say,” inter- 
jected the Woman of No Importance. 

“‘Oh, quite,” the Ordinary Person agreed. 
‘‘ But we are reconciled to losing Carrie, now 
we are accustomed to letting her act for her- 
self, and she seems healthier and happier for 
it.” 

“T can't tell what we are coming to,” 
sighed the Society Dame. ‘Twenty years 
ago if a girl was crossed in love or opposed 
she merely went into hysterics. Now”... 

‘‘ She goes into business,” said the Woman. 
of No Importance, briskly. 

“It is terrible,” said the Ordinary Person. 
*‘T wonder what they will go into next ?” 

“Into Parliament,” answered the Ad- 
vanced Woman, but dejectedly and without 
spirit. 


* * * 


“JT never tried systems with my girls,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. ‘“ Love 
seemed to be the only thing necessary. We 
have always been friends, and now they can 
think for themselves we are better friends 
than ever.” 

“The other day you told us you allowed 
them to disobey you,’ said the Ordinary 
Person, severely. 

“Only when they are better able to 
judge for themselves than I am to judge 
for them. They are sensible girls, better 
educated than I am; why should I not 
respect their individuality? On certain 
points they act for themselves, on others they 
are content that I should act for them.” 

“Wait till it comes to a question of 
marriage,” said the Advanced Woman. 
“When love comes in at the door judgment 
flies out at the window. It is at that point 
that my system broke down.” 

‘““We have had a question of marriage,” 
said the Woman of No [mportance. ‘I was 
obliged to act contrary to Ella’s wishes on a 
certain occasion. But I gave her my reasons 
for doing so.” 

‘“‘ Reasons are obsolete,” said the Advanced 
Woman. 

“Kila accepted mine,” said the Woman of 
No Importance. 

“Well, I should say success implies a . 
system,” said the Advanced Woman. 

« And failure the want of one?” asked the 


% * * * * Woman of No Importance. 
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*,* In our next number we shall print replies 
to Mr. Besant's statements, from those who believe 
in woman's intellectual and moral equality with 
man. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The fact that the Lords rejected the provision 
made in the Parish Councils Bill that parish 
boards were not to be convened in the public- 
house is another proof of the great gulf that is 
set between them and the people for whom they 
legislate. There is not a sober working man 
throughout the country who would not, had he 
been given the opportunity, have demonstrated 
to them the utter folly, nay, the wickedness, of 
such a proceeding. An assembly, however, to 
which we promote our_ brewers as a reward for 
their accumulated millions and the gigantic 
mischief perpetrated in amassing the same, is 
not likely to look upon the question from any 
other point of view. Among those from whom 
we have a right to expect better things were 
undoubtedly the Bishops, had we not studied 
the votes of the Bench for the last century. 


It is nothing short of amazing that men who 
profess to stand for the highest interests of the 
people should dare from any motive whatsoever 
to close the school house and open the door of 
the liquor shop to those to whom it is likely to 
prove a temptation, and whose decisions, 
dependent as they must be on a clear brain, are 
so vital to the welfare of the inhabitants of 
rural districts. Lord Salisbury’s ignoble gibe 
at puritanical fanatics was unworthy of a great 
statesman. Thank God, however, “ puritanical 
fanaticism ” is growing, and is likely to be a 
power that will have to be reckoned with at the 
next election. 


The Boston Bishops declared, in the old days 
of the emancipation struggle, that it was lawful 
for their flock to hold slaves, but unlawful to 
dance. The names of those divines are forgotten 
now ; their opinions are held up to ridicule as 
belonging to an unenlightened age. History 
repeats itself. Almost simultaneously with the 
action of the House of Lords we have Convo- 
cation voting by an enormous majority against 
Sunday closing. We do not understand on 
what possible ground this body can consistently 
exempt from the legalised closing of all houses 
uf business the only one that is universally 
admitted to be a danger to the community. 
We presume that in reading the Command- 
ments, the clergy will, if logical, at once inform 
their congregations that that one dealing with 
the observance of the Sabbath has no relation to 
our Sunday, or else they must revise it and say 
that the manservant and maidservant, ox and 
ass are to do no labour, but publicans, potboys 
and barmaids are exempt from the provisions. 
The late Bishop of Oxford used to say that 
Convocation should always commence by a 
« prayer for those at sea.” We confess that its 
reported deliberations often leave us there. 


Last Thursday the London School Board sat 
for nearly nine hours to discuss a proposal of 
the School Management Committee to send a 
circular to the teachers in the service of the 
Board telling them that the religion to be taught 
in the schools was the Christian religion, and 
defining what the committee conceived to be 
the Christian religion. This was opposed by 
the Progressist members on the ground that it 
meant imposing a religious test upon teachers. 
No decision was come to at that meeting, but 
the debate is adjourned till to-day. There 
seems not to be the slightest doubt that this 
action of the reactionary majority will, if persisted 
in, bring about purely secular system of 
education. For the circular simply means that 
the teaching of certain doctrines, as understood 
by men who are not in the least regarded as 
ultimate authorities, is to be paid for out of 
publicfunds. Further, disabilities will be placed 
upon teachers who do not assent absolutely to 
the circular. Mr. Stanley revealed the fact that 
in committee eight members voted against a 
proposal that non-acceptance of the circular 
should be no disqualification. It is quite time 
this controversy ceased. It is carried on to the 
neglect of the real work of the Board. How- 
ever, November is approaching and then the 
people of London can express their convictions 
emphatically. 


The effect of the great prohibition poll in Canada 
is increasing. The latest returns indicate the 
tremendous majority of 85,000. Quebec and 
Nova Scotia have thrown down the gage of 
battle, and are demanding the right to place 
themselves by popular vote in line with Ontario, 
Manitoba, and Prince Edward Island. The 
General Election takes place on February 14th, 
and active steps are being taken to bring out 
independent prohibition candidates, A great 
convention has been arrariged which met yester- 
day. ‘The saloon-keepers are also organising, 
and an Ontario Hotel-keepers’ Protective As- 
sociation has been formed. They are also 
starting w newspaper. A provincial convention 
for Quebec is to be held next month, at which a 
plebiscite movement for that province is to be 
initiated. Altogether, Canada is alive just now 
on the prohibition question. The daughter is 
teaching the mother-country. Veritably a 
‘ Revolt of the Daughter.” 


One of our White Ribbon comrades in New 
Zealand has sent us a letter and newspaper 
article, showing that the recent participation of 
women at the polls was attended by the tokens 
for which we have been looking. Sir Robert 
Stout, one of the newly -chosen Members of 
Parliament, returned thanks to the women of 
Wellington, to whom he owed his election. He 
had never known an election in which such a 
kindly feeling had been shown among the candi- 
dates, and he felt sure this was one of the 
results of women’s franchise. Although he had 
been engaged in many elections, he had never 
before seen a committee so loyal, steadfast, and 
hard-working, and he was bound to say that the 
ladies had worked harder than the men, and 
had put him at the top of the poll. Sir Robert 
Stout stands at the head of the legal profession 
in the colony, and has unsparingly devoted him- 
self to public affairs, having had a large share in 
making the history of Now Zealand. He is a 
fine speaker, and the foremost Prohibition 
champion in the colony. Lady Stout was present 
at the meeting, and expressed her heartfelt 
thanks for the loyal way in which the temper- 
ance people had supported her husband. 


Miss Alice Stone - Blackwell, one of the 
ablest among the younger advocates of women’s 
enfranchisement, makes some admirable replies 


to the threadbare argument of Sir James 
Creighton Browne that the brain of the average 
man is heavier than the brain of the average 
woman. Miss Blackwell sets forth that the 
brain of the ant is infinitely smaller than the 
brain of the sheep, yet the ant is the more in- 
telligent. The brain of the elephant is three 
times heavier than the brain of the average man, 
yet we do. not find a corresponding mental alert- 
ness in the bigger animal. There are certain 
small birds built light for flying, whose brains 
are heavier in proportion to the weight of their 
bodies than those of human beings, but we do 
not find that they are more intelligent than 
human beings, although they have much more 
brain in proportion to their size. ‘The only fair 
test is to be found in that which is accomplished 
under equal conditions by men and women, and 
only witbin a few years have we had the necessary 
basis for making any such observation. It is 
universally admitted that in colleges now open 
to men and women, the latter take more than 
their share of the prizes; but this is probably 
due not to the superiority of the feminine brain, 
but to the fact that many stupid boys are sent 
to college because it is usual, while if a girl goes 
it is because she wants to learn. 


Sir James tries to establish a relation between 
feminine intelligence and lack of personal beauty, 
and as a proof he cites the Garo tribe in India, 
where the women are said to have the entire 
control of public affairs and to be the very 
ugliest women on the face of the earth. But if 
education tends to ugliness it would be more to 
the point to show that these Garo women are 
the most highly educated women on the face of 
the earth. The fact is that intellect seems to 
be distributed among women as among men, 
with no regard to good looks. Some bright 
women are strikingly handsome, and some are 
strikingly plain. Mrs, Somerville was famous 
for her beauty, though Maria Mitchell, another 
famous astronomer, had no good looks. English 
and American women are better educated and 
more emancipated than the women of any other 
nation, yet they lead in personal charm. Any- 
one who has attended a class day in a woman’s 
college will hardly be persuaded, as he studies 
‘the rose-bud garden of girls,” that education 
is detrimental to good looks. 


We are very glad to be able to publish in the 
same issue an interview with Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth on her work in Piccadilly, and the news 
that the military authorities are urging the 
municipal authorities of garrison towns to 
purify the localities by the more stringent use 
of existing statutes. Sir Redvers H. Buller 
expresses the opinion that the knowledge of the 
advantages given to a district within its 
operation by the C. D. Act, when in force, 
coupled with a hope that the Act may be 
re-imposed, has to some extent made both the 
Civil and Military Authorities disposed to over- 
look the mischief at which that Act was directed. 
At Chatham the Adjutant-General has already 
consulted with the Town Council, and similar 
action is expected in other towns. We are glad 
to see that the Chronicle calls attention to the 
fact that there is work todo in other than 
garrison towns. It asks why the Acts should 
not be applied in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand, and Piccadilly, and Oxford Street. We 
hope that this circular will facilitate Mrs. 
Booth’s work, 


A correspondent writes us that one of the 
ladies now canvassing for the Suffrage Petition 
received this answer from an old man, ‘Give 
women votes? Why, you will be wanting to give 
them to the animals next.” This was in England, 
not in India ! 
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Concerning Women. 


Fes. 


The excellent interview, entitled ‘A Woman's 


which we published was contributed 
by Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, one of the best _inter- 

i in London. 
Mie. Harriet Beecher Stowe ” is the best known 


of her books. 


Guild,” 


* *& * 
There is a discussion in the Spectator on “ The 


Code of Honour Among Women.” From this it 


would appear that the point at which women seem 


to fail most in honour is in controversy. One of 


he writers says that the sanction of a convention, 
falsely kind, vhich enables women to use the 
peculiarities of their 
as a sword and as a8 & 
greatest impediments to their advancement. 


Lady Jeune presided at the second annual 
iaeatiiig of the Writers’ Club. Miss Routledge, 
B.A., submitted a report showing that numbers 
were increasing. During the two years it had 
been in existence the Club had greatly increased 
in popularity. It is proposed to move the Club 


to more commodious premises. 
* * 


‘Deas Cromarty” in last week's British 
Weekly reviews The Heavenly Twins under the 
heading, ‘‘ How not to Pioneer.” She says that 
as a moral enterprise the book is absurd. 
‘‘ Where is the purgation of life by the spiritual 
woman ?” 

* * * 

Mr. Husband, M.A., speaking the other day 
at Essex Hall, on “The Story of an African 
Farm,” said that the real friend of woman thinks 
that modern chivalry requires not merely the 
opening of drawing-room doors, but the doors 
of any vocation or pursuit into which women 
may wish to enter. Marriage, he said, is coming 
to be regarded as a stimulus of, rather than an 
alternative to, that participation in public life 
which they are claiming. 

* & * 

Speaking in a debate which ensued on this 
subject, Mr. T. H. Muirhead said that the higher 
education of women was but a logical outcome 
of the saying ‘Be not unequally yoked 
together.” A unity of spiritual and intellectual 
interes‘s was the only sure basis of a happy 
marriage. 

* * * 

The International Women’s Union grows fast. 
It has now flourishing branches in Italy, France, 
and Belgium, and others forming in Norway, 
Switzerland, and Germany. Full particulars 
will be gladly sent by the Hon. Sec, Mrs. 
Worrall, 55, Manor Park, Lee, S.E., or the 
President, Mrs. Warner Snoad, The Lilies, 
Lee, S.E. 

* * % 


The St. James’s Gazette thinks that the 
£20,000 desired by Mr. Braye for his Municipal 
Guild for Women might be used for better 
purposes. It fails to see the necessity for such 
a guild. ‘‘The logic of the thing,” says this 
journal, ‘‘is founded on the strange modern 
theory that 4 woman must ‘do something.’” 
Very strange ! 

* & * 

The following figures show how the Kensington 
Women Sanitary Inspectors, of whom Mr. 
Braye spoke in our recent interview, are carrying 
on their work. 


Description of Work. vee: Laundries, a. 
Houses visited. . oe 198 84 154 
Workshops inspected .. a 119 56 17 
Workshops — Workrooms 

therein inspected .. oe 194 90 56 
Workshops overcrowded... 18 1 1 
Workshops insuffiziently ven- 

tilated .. a Ne sp 5 1 - 
Workshops in a dirty con- 

dition .. ais a se 15 13 1 

+ *+ * 


The Dundee Courier and Weekly News are about 
to enter upon an enterprise which they say will 
stand unique and unparalleled among _ the 
greatest achievements of journalism. Thinking 
that women in the United Kingdom had no 
information relating to their sisters in other 
countries, their mode of living, social position, 
terms of employment or the prospects of 
“female” labour, they have arranged for two 
young ladies to circumnavigate the globe. These 
ladies are intrepid, shrewd, observant, possessed 


rs. Tooley’s “ Life of 


osition in the world both 
ield is indeed one of the 
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of undoubted literary ability, aud in complete 
sympathy with the stupendous task in which they 
are en Their letters will, of course, be 
published in the paper by which they are com- 
missioned. 

* * * 

The first number of the Women's Suffrage News 
is to hand. After weary years, it says, we catch 
glimpses of the Promised Land. Reports of the 
movement in various quarters are given. 


The Overseers of Harvard University have 
been patitioned to confer upon oo qualitied 
women the ordinary degrees of that University, 
instead of countersigning diplomas given by 
Radcliffe College. ae 

The Parents’ National Educational Union 
have arranged two courses of lectures by the 
Women Pioneer Lecturers on Natural History 
and Geology. They are to be given at the 
Natural History Museum, Kensington, during 
February and March, The fee for each course 
is 4s. "Hurther particulars can be obtained from 
the Lady Isabel Margesson, 63, St. George's 


, SW. 
* * * 


Ladies were admitted for the first time tu the 
discussions vf the monthly meeting of the 
Baptist Board last week. 

* * # 

The Bishop of Waketield, ates at the 
eleventh annual meeting of the aketield 
Ladies’ Association for the care of girls, quoted 
Napoleon’s saying, that what the French nation 
wanted was “mothers.” He added, ‘‘ What the 
mothers were, the children were, to a large 
extent. The mother’s influence was the best 
the children could have.” 

* & *& 

There has just been invented a window which 
will prevent even the possibility of those dreadful 
risks which so often attend window cleaning. 
The beads of the frame aro hinged for about 
half their height ; the sashes are swung inwards 
while in a state of top suspension, and tempor- 
arily held in position by means of a strong bar. 
Specimens of the windows may be seen at 85, 
London Wall. The window is being introduced 
into the War Oftice and the Imperial Institute. 

* * * 


If anyone has a difficulty in dispusing of their 
old magazines, the Periodical Registry, started 
for the benetit of the assistants and candidates 
of the United Kingdom Beneficent Association, 
will be glad to hear from them. Miss E. L. 
Cambuer, of ep House, Chichester, will 
be glad to give furt hor particulars. 

* 

We are much interested in an enterprise 
recently undertaken by Miss Cranford, who had 
for some years a Home for Friendless Children 
in Dundee. She then went to India with hor 
father, Colonel Cranford, and later visited Pales- 
tine, where, with her friend Miss N. Carleton- 
Aradale, she has founded a Hospital and Home. It 
is pleasant to think of such an enterprise in 
connection with the village which, above all 
others in the world, brings to Christian hearts 
the hallowed associations of the purest home 
life, and we are sure that pilgrims from this land 
will rejoice to share its friendly shelter. 

* 


Mrs, Catherine Booth-Clibborn (La Marechale) 
is visiting, in company with her husband, the 
Salvation Army officers in the West of France. 
A letter from her, dated February 3rd, is full of 
good cheer, and reports that the movement is 
remarkably successful. 

* & * 

‘Tt will interest many people to learn that 
Miss Hesba Stretton and Stepniak have been 
collaborating on a novel dealing with the 
Stundist persecution in Russia. Stepniak’s portion 
of the work is finished,” says the Independent, 
‘‘and Miss Stretton is now hard at work giving 
the finishing touches to the story, which will 
probably appear during the spring. Curiously 
enough, ‘Jessica’s First Prayer,’ one of Miss 
Stretton’s best known stories, was for a time 
used as a reading book in many of the schools 
in Russia, but ultimately came under the ban 
of the censor. Miss Stretton and her sister have 
now made their permanent home in a house on 
the edge of Ham Common.” 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 


Mr. Gladstone returns to London to-day. 

Vaillant, the Anarchist, was executei oa Monday. 

Mr. Selous, the African hunter, has arrived home 
from Matabeleland, 

The charges against Mr. (’. B. Harness and others 
have been dismissed. 

Sir Philip Currie, the new Turkish Ambassador, 
has left for Constantinople. 

A meeting of the W.L.A. was held at Chelsea. 
Miss Monch was in the chair. 

The present year will witness the tercentenary 
of the birth of John Hampden. 

Addresses have been delivered during the week 
by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Haldane. 

The second anniversary of Mr. Spuryeon's death 
was celebrated at the Tabernacle. 

The Winter Carnival is held at Quebec this week. 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen will be present. 

A procession of the unemployed has been dis- 
persed by the police at Blackfriars Bridge. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has returned to London 
after a most eathusiastic reception in India. 

The Countess Alice Kearney addressed tine Stam- 
ford Women’s Liberal Axsociation last Thursday. 

The Loca! Government Board inquiry into 
the alleged scandal at Lewisham Workhouse is 
closed. 

As the Local Government Bill now stands, all the 
Metropolitan Vestries will have to retire in Novem- 
ber next. 

Miss Agnes Weston will address a public meeting 
in St. Martin’s Town Hall, London, on Wednesday, 
February 14th. 

It is stated that a buronetcy has been conferred 
upon Mr. Barne-Jones. Mr. Watts has declined a 
similar honour, 

Sir B. W. Richardson, the President, occupied the 
chair at the Annual Dinner of the Sanitary Inspec- 
tors’ Association. 

Mr. George W. Childs, the editor and proprietor 
of the Philadelphia Publis Ledgcr, is dead, He 
was 65 years of age. 

The second annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party met at Manchester. Mr. Tom Mann 
was elected Secretary. 

A Club has been opened fur East End working 
women by the Countess Cadogan, at St. Thomas's 
Schools, Bethnal Green. 

A whip has been issued calling ministerialists 
back to Parliament on Monday, February 12th, to 
close the session of 1893. 

The first annual meeting of the College of 
Women Workers in South London was held under 
the presidency of the Bishop of Southwark. 

Count Von Caprivi states that Duke Alfred by 
becoming the Sovereign of Saxe Coburg Gotha 
was excluded from all dependence on a foreign 
state. 

The agreement as to wayes come to at the 
Rosebery Conference terminated on February let, 
but the coalowners have made nu demand for a 
reduction. 

The Pall Mall Gazette last Thursday reported 
that Mr. Gladstone’s resignation was imminent. 
Mr. Gladstone's denial causcd more discussion than 
the rumour. 

Mrs, Maude presented the prizes to the successful 
competitors in the London Reform Union examina- 
tion on London Local Government at her house in 
Cadogan Square. 

The American Tariff Bill, with the Inland 
Revenue Bill, including the Income Tax, was 
adopted by the House of Representatives by 200 
votes against 135. 

The Upper House of Convocation and the House 
of Laymen have been sitting at Westminster. 
Four of the Northern Bishops for the first time took 
part in the Southern Assembly. 

A farewell meeting in connection with the China 
Inland Mission was held at Exeter Hall on Friday 
to take leave of Mrs. Hudson ‘Taylor and Miss 
Geraldine Guinness, who are returning to China. 


The Liverpool Courier says: ‘A new weekly 
paper for women significant of the times is Tue 
Woman’s SicNau. It cannot be classificd as a 
domestic journal, nor yet as a fashionable 
repository. Covukery recipes and fashion notes 
are not of its columns ; but none the less is it a 
thorough woman’s paper, bright, clever, and en 
route with the age. Such a paper would have 
been impossible twenty, nay, ten years ago. It 
seems to be born of the exigencies of the age, to 
be woman’s pioneer to her kingdom. It is all 
that a newspaper should be —agyressive, political, 
and in touch with humanity ; and with all these, 
it is all of it ‘pure womanly.’ May the shadow 
of Tur. Woman's SIGNAL never grow less.” 
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SpEcCIAL NOTICE. 


The Woman's Signal. 


A WEEKLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
OF WOMANS WORK IN PHILANTHROPY 
AND REFORM. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Annual Subscription, 6s. 6d. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 
MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


EDITORIAL. — All editorial communications 
should be addressed to the Editor, at the above 
ress, 


- SUBSCRIBERS AND SECRETARIES of 
Associations will save mush tims and trouble if 
ed lee rag — ee asl scar 
the su to the Manager, 34, 
mortal” Hell, Faringdos Street, E.C. Many 
applications have been sent to the office of the 
B.W.T.A., and delay has thereby been caused. 

TRADE NOTICE.—The Woman's SIGNAL will 
be published in future at 9 o'clock on Thursday 
morning by Horace Marshall & Son, 125, Fleet 
Street, E.C., to whom all 7rade orders should be 
addressed, 


ADYERTISEMENTS.—All Advertisements for 
THE Woman's SIGNAL should be sent to Messrs. 
John Haddon and Co,, Central Advertising Offices, 
Pouverie House Salisbury Square, London, E.C., 
accompanied by remittance. ” 

WARNING TO ADVERTISERS.—The greatest care 
should be taken in writing the address at the end 
of Advertisements. We also beg to call the special 
attention of Advertisers to the following Notice 
which appears in The Postal Guide: “ Letters 
Sadretsatl to initials or to fictitious names at any 
Post Office are not taken in, but are at once sent 
back to the writers.” 

LETTERS ADDRESSED. TO THE OFFICE.— Adver- 
tisers who require their letters to be addressed to 
the office will be charged an additional Sixpence 
for each Advertisement, and another Sixpence extra 
if letters are to be forwarded to their private 
address. 


AN IDEAL IAN. 


I REMEMBER his constancy in every act which 
was conformable to reason, his evenness in all 
things, his piety, the serenity of his countenance, 
his sweetness, his disregard of empty fame, and 
his efforts to understand things ; how he would 
never let anything pass without having first most 
carefully exeniinet it and clearly understood it ; 
how he bore with those who blamed him unjustly 
without blaming them in return; how he did 
nothing in a hurry; how he listencd not to 
calumnies, and how exact an examiner of 
manners and actions he was; not given to 
reproach people, nor timid, nor suspicious, nor a 
sophist ; with how little he was satisfied, such as 
lodging, bed, dress, food, servants ; how labori- 
ous and patient, how sparing he was in his diet ; 
his firmness and uniformity in his friendships ; 
how he tolerated freedom of speech in those who 
opposed his opinions ; the pleasure that he had 
when any man showed him anything better ; 
and how pious he was without superstition. 
Imitate all this, that thou mayst have as good a 
conscience, when thy last hour comes, as he had. 
Marcus AURELIUS. 


He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
Embittering all his state. 
Horace. 


PICCADILLY. 


Aw Interview WITH 
MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH. 


Ir seemed to me when I called at 259, Mare 
Street, Hackney, that the street was quiet 
compared with the busy bustle inside the Head- 
quarters of the Rescue Work of the Salvation 
Army. I was ushered into one of a corridor 
of offices each of which had its department 
marked on the door. In and out, up and down, 
the officers passed with quick feet on business 
bent. Presently I was asked to walk into Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth’s room. My guide informed 
me that Mrs. Booth was very busy. But on 
reaching the room I found her seated in a chair 
looking younger than ever, and with that air 
of leisure which only busy people possess. I 
had heard that the Salvation Army was 
making special efforts to do rescue work in that 
via dolorosa, Piccadilly, and so I at once asked 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth if she would tel] mg what 
was being done. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Booth, “ we are making 
a special effort there at night. We have never 
had any difficulty in filling our homes without 
such a special effort, and having no more room 
we did not spend our strength on the streets, 
for we had nowhere to take the girls if they 
accepted our offers, and without that it 
seemed like a mockery to talk to them.” 

“But,” continued Mrs. Booth, “ two or three 
of my officers having often passed Piccadilly at 
night, and seeing the condition of things there 
and the number of girls, and having heard 
some of the girls we had rescued say that they 
would so gladly have come before if they had 
known there were homes, we felt that we ought 
to go out and do what we could to save those 
already there from sinking lower. It is so much 
more difficult to help them after they have spent 
such a life for long.” 

“ About six months ago we began a special 
campaign. Officers would go from here two or 
three timesa week. But it was very exhausting. 
There is no need to stay after two o'clock, 
and as they could not afford cabs to come back 
and the trains had stopped, they used to remain 
in our barracks in the neighbourhood till about 
six o'clock in the morning, and then catch the 
workmen’s train back. To avoid this we took 
two small rooms in Little Titchfield Street, and 
there we now have two officers stationed.” 


THE WEST END STAFF, 


There is no need to ask Mrs. Bramwell Booth 
many questions. She tells her story simply 
and easily. 

“ Besides these two officers, who are per- 
manent, we have four more from our various 
branch homes, who go for a week at a time. It 
helps them in their work. It is a change for 
them. They are better able to deal with the 
girls in the homes by their experience, and it 
enables them to get an insight into the life the 
girls lead before they come to the homes. It 
enlarges their sympathy, too. Another advan- 
tage in this method is that if a girl is persuaded 
to leave her old life, the officer who has spoken 
to her is able at the end of the week to accom- 
pany her back to our home, and so there is 
already a link. The place does not seem quite 
so strange.” 

THE METHOD OF WORK. 

“‘ How do your officers proceed ? ” 

“Out of three months they spent eighty 
nights in the street. They start between ten 
and ‘eleven o'clock, and remain till about two or 
three o’clock. In that time they had personal 
interviews with 856 girls. They visited seventy 
in their own homes, seven in hospitals, and 


thirty-three in houses of infamy. Thirty-three 
girls came to our West-end house of their own 
accord in that time. We do not always per- 
suade them to come with us when we speak to 
them. They are nearly always under the influ- 
ence of drink, and if they come they don’t know 
where they are in the morning. No real im- 
pression is made. It is better to give them our 
address. We stamp it on copies of the War 
Cry and the Deliverer. If they come to us at 
night when they are semi-conscious, they are 
often without resolve and not prepared to make 
a change. It is then more difficult to get hold 
of them a second time. Besides, it discourages 
them, too. It is far better to do as I have said. 
Get some of the work done in their hearts 
before they come away. Get them thoroughly 
to make up their minds, and we help them to 
do that by visiting them.” 


MIDNIGHT SUPPERS. 

“We have had very great kindness shown us 
by one firm in the West-end. They have lent 
us their rooms for midnight suppers for the 
girls, and have only charged us cost price for 
the suppers, consisting of hot sausages and 
potatoes, coffee and bread. We have had seven 
such suppers, with an attendance of 240 
women.” 

“What became of the thirty-three who came 
to youP” 

“Twelve were helped straight away, back to 
their friends, or into temporary situations, and 
twenty-one were taken into our homes.” 

“T suppose the officers are getting known 
now ?” 

“Yes, they are. Of course, the first three 
months are the most difficult. The great thing 
is to inspire the girls with confidence, and to 
get known. The girls have been coming in far 
more rapidly lately than during the first month 
orso, Then. great thing is todeal with these 
girls as though they were your own flesh and 
blood. Some people seem to think that they 
have passed over a certain line which can never 
be recrossed—that what they have done is to 
hang over them for ever and ever. That, of 
course, is not so. This is the sort of thing 
which has done so muchharm. The girls some- 
times feel that the Christian world has made it 
impossible for them ever really to recover their 
past.” 

SPEAKING TO MEN. 

“Do your officers speak to men in Piccadilly ? ” 

“ Yes, they have done so, but had a very bad 
reception. The men have been very abusive. 
We have thought of the advisability of 
prosecuting some of them, But the police 
have been very good, and protected the girls.” 

Later on, however, Mrs. Booth had “ another 
story ” than this to tell of the police. 

Continuing, Mrs. Booth said, ‘“ Now that we 
are getting known among the women, however, 
they often themselves protect our officers from 
the men. The other evening a drunken fellow 
came up to one of our officers and was going to 
put his arm round her, when one of the girls 
rushed across the street and gave him such a 
slap on the face that it sounded at some 
distance. He retired discomfited. Several of 
the men to whom our officers spoke promised to 
gohome. Asa rule I do not believe in women 
speaking to men, and vice versa.” 

“In other ways also the girls are very good 
to our officers, A little while back our officers 
were out on a very wet night without umbrellas. 
I inquired if they got wet, and found that they 
had not had a drop of rain. From the time they 
went out different girls held their umbrellas 
over them, and when they were laughed at by 
their men friends, they replied that these people 
were there for their sake. One said that 
‘These people are too good to be here at all, 
and they shall not get wet while I am here.’” 


Fx. 8, 1804. 


SOME OF THE CAUSES. 

« With your experience, what do you think is 
the main cause of all this misery ? ” 

“ Drink, I believe, is responsible for more 
than anything else. But nearly all are first 
ensnared or seduced in some way by men. Some 
have come to it by being out of work, but 
these generally have not much character or 
stamina. I don’t believe it’s necessary for a 
girl to come to that. There is, I know, @ great 
prejudice against domestic service.’ 

“Have you had any difficulty in getting 
work for your girls?” 

“At first we had. But the difficulty is not 
so great now. Those we send out do well, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that the servants 
we send out are a better class than usual.” 

“With what class of girls do your officers 
come into contact ?” 

“ All classes. We have found an appalling 
number of governesses who have been deceived. 
They are then thrown out of emp'oyment, and 
have no physical strength or training for 
business or other useful work.” 

“ And what do you do for them?” 

“We teach them a trade. We have a little 
factory of knitting machines, and also a book- 
folding factory. We tell them that all labour 
is honourable.” 

THE POLICE. 

“Do you think the police do all they might 

in Piccadilly ? ” 


MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH. 


“No, certainly not. They are in the pay of 
these girls. The girls who pay them are never 
‘run in,’ only those who do not pay. Girls 
have told me themselves that they have to put 
down a half-crown in a certain spot each night, 
or else run the risk of being locked up. 
Then the drink supplied to these girls is 
bad, and the restaurants all round are abomin- 
able, and evade the law. If the law was 
made a terror to evil-doers, half of the evil 
would be stopped.” 

“The landladies of these girls are another 
great difficulty. They simply hold them in 
bondage, and they generally have soma man 
to back them. They sell them things at an 
exorbitant price, and run them into debt.” 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

“Do you think things are improving ? ” 

“Tam afraid immorality is not decreasing. 
At the same time I think there is a stronger 
opinion against it than five or six yearsago. The 
social wound is more opened out. Public 
opinion is more roused, and I think it should be 
more so still. Immorality must be made a 
heinous thing. If once an immoral man was 
treated as we treat an immoral woman, the work 
would be done.” 


‘article on ‘Woman on the Platform.” 
. Faweett, it says, is one of the best women 
- speakers of the day. Next comes the Countess 


. is 
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‘¢ Are you hopeful about the work ?” 

“ Yes, very. I have never been discouraged. 
The work is immensely encouraging. I sug- 
gested to the General the other day that he 
should lend me all the cadets in training. They 
generally number 500 men and 500 women. I 
said that if he would do so I would draft them 
to Piccadilly, and I think it would soon be 
emptied. From May, 1884, to September, 
1893, 9,527 girls passed through our homes. Of 
these we found situations for 4,473 ; 1,714 re- 
turned to their friends. We sent 228 to 
trades, and 40 married, in most cases the men 
who led them astray.” 

In conclusion Mrs. Booth said, “I do not 
know of one desperate case which has done well 
for any length of time apart from a change of 
heart and a real saving knowledge of God's 
power. But I do know of some most beautiful 
and wonderful changes by that power. Girls 
who came to us seven and eight years ago are 
now earning their own living, and are in posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust. Some of the 
cases, indeed, would scarcely be credited.” 

In case any of the readers of this paper may 
find it convenient to know where the West-end 
branch of the work is, I asked Mrs. Booth to give 
me the address. It is 11, Little Titchfield 
Street, W. Mrs. Major Harding is in charge of 
the work. But the old difficulty still exists. 
The homes are all full, and fresh work cannot 
well be undertaken without further accommo- 
dation. There are 300 occupants in the homes 
today. The girls who leave them, out of their 
gratitude help nobly. They have a fund which 
is called the “ Out of Love” fund, and last year 
£100 was subscribed by them. They give out of 
love and gratitude. Who will give for love’s 
sake P Percy L. Parker. 


The St. James's Budget has an ee 
rs. 


of Carlisle, ‘‘ who is exceedingly lucid, and at 


* the same time so pleasant that she will hold an 
* audience for an_ hour. 


This she does without 
a note.” The Countess of Aberdeen is called 
‘¢anadmirable chairwoman.” Mrs. Massiogberd 
‘electric, passionate, exciting.” Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps’s ‘‘ strong personality makes 
her a most interesting and persuasive speaker.” 
Mrs. Eva McLaren is ‘‘clear and logical, speaking 
in short, sharp sentences, and with a taking 


manner.” 
x * * 


It is reported that Miss Olive Schreiner is 
engaged to be married. The man, who in the 
literary world will probably be known as “ Miss 
Schreiner’s husband,” is Mr. Cron Wright. He 
is a son of the late Samuel Cron Wright, a well- 
known colonial farmer of Albany. The son, 
twenty-eight years of age, is himself an active 
farmer in the Cradock district. He takes great 
interest in agricultural matters, and has made 
several good speeches against the Afrikander 
Bund, so that it seems probable that when he 
is able to enter Parliamentary life he will make 
his mark as a man whose opinions are based on 
knowledge and cxpressed with fluency. He is 
younger than Miss Schreiner by some four or 
five years. They are to be married shortly. 
One cannot but be interested in the wedding of 
such a woman as the writer of the ‘ Story of an 
African Farm,” especially as her personality in 
life is as strong as her personality in letters. 


* *& * 


Mr. Herbert Paul, the political leader-writer 
of the Daily News, whose portrait appeared in the 
last issue of the Sietch, has been speaking on 
women’s work to the Edinburgh Southern 
Division Women’s Gladstonian Association. He 
said he did not belong to those who accepted the 
services of women at elections and were not 
prepared to give women Parliamentary votes. 
He was prepared to give the suffrage to women 
on the same wide lines as it was given to men. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
THE STORY OF THE STUNDISTS.* 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. | 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell when-e 
it cometh or whither it goeth.” 
Amp the din of civilisation’s great factory and 
the roar of the machinery of modern life, there 
is seldom a pause, and we often fail to catch the 
secret messages of the Spirit of God. In the 
race for life there appears to be no possibility 
of slackening speed, and its momentum takes us 
often beyond familiar landmarks. The con- 
ventional has become abhorrent, for it has 
almost suffocated tho life which in its essence 
was the truly wnconventional. Anguish of 
spirit, bitterness and revolt on the one hand ; 
complacent acceptance of conditions diametrically 
opposite to principles professed on the other ; 
the fierce jargon of discord and restless rising 
against inconsistency, characterise the opposing 
forces of our modern life. Away from the 
stifling atmosphere of our densely populated 
cities, away from the chilling blasts of material- 
istic thought and the malarious marshes of stag- 
nant religious belief, the Spirit of God has 
brooded over the villages of Southern Russia, 
and swept with a blast of divine inspiration 
over the great Steppes. The white hamlets 
surrounded by illimitable oceans of waving 
wheat are the scene to-day of that history 
which repeats itself again and again, modelled 
and remodelled on the first version that was 
enacted on the shores of Galilee. Strange it is, 
however, that we should be so absorbed with 
the importance of our own immediate demands 
that few have turned their eyes towards the 
land where probably as great a religious perse- 
cution is being prosecuted as ever darkened the 
Middle Ages, and as great a religious revolt and 
return to Christian precepts ani ideas as ever 
brought new hope to the militant Church of 
God. The little brochure entitled ‘ The 
Stundists,” by the Rev. John Brown, D.D., givos 
us the history of this remarkable movement, 
and is of the most engrossing interest. 


THE CAUSES. 


It is now thirty-five years ago, he tells us, 
since a mighty movement that may perhaps 
revolutionise the religious life of ninety millions 
of people first saw the light. The causes which 
led up to this great event were twofold —firstly, 
the utter lifelessness of the Russian Orthodox 
Church; secondly, an external cause, the 
increased spiritual life among the Germans 
settled in numerous colonies over the greater 
portion of Southern Russia, The Russian 
Church after its conflict with the “Old Believers” 
had sunk into utter inanity and empty cere- 
monialism. The lives of the priests were 
notorious for drunkenness and immorality, their 
homes for neglect, thriftlessness, and dirt. The 
character of the Russian peasants of the South 
—jittle Russians,” as they are called—is 
altogether distinct from that of the North. 
Thoy were quick to appreciate the example they 
saw before their eyes, of inen leading upright, 
pure, God-fearing lives, modelling their conduct 
on New Testament teachings—cleanly, thrifty, 
able agriculturists. These qualities and 
characteristics they readily perceived in the 
Germans who dwelt in their midst. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STUNDISTS. 

The Empress Cathcrine, who, whatever her faults 
as a woman, was a great ruler and a far-secing 
administratrix, had invited « large number of 
Suabian peasants, who in their South German 
homes bad been simmering with indign .t'on egaiast 
the corrupt rule of their time, to settle in her empirc 
on fertile lands, which she measured out to them 

* «The Stundists, the Story of a Great Religious 
Revolt.” Published by James Olarks and Co., 13 
and 14, Fleet Street. 
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The new religionists were said to read strange 
books, lead immoral lives ; the priests reported 
that they did not believe in their icons, a sin 
punishable according to Russian law. They told 
how they greeted cach other as “ brother ” and 
“sister,” and that everyone in their meetings 
sang, women as well as men. In 1867 the 
number of dissenters had increased so rapidly 
that open alarm was expressed by the authorities, 
and the first arrest was made; Ratushni and 
his brother were imprisoned for a short period 
of time. It was, however, the signal for a series 
of abominable acts of persecution. 

And now steps on the scene one of the most 
remarkable figures concerned in shaping and 
organising the great revolt, Karl Bonekemper was 
the son oh the Pastor Bonekemper...... He had 
commenced life intending to devote himself to a 
mercantile career in Russia, but as he grew older 
ambition led him to seek his fortunes in America 
..... In a great storm at sea he felt his mind 
led towards heavenly things, and determined that 
on bis arrival in the New World he would devote 
himself to the service of his Master. This he faith- 
fully carried out. After careful training in an 
American ‘Theological school he entered on 
ministerial work in a small town in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and remained there some years 
receiving instruction and gaining experience. But 
hearing that his father’s health was breaking, young 
Bonekemper altered bis plans and decided to return 
to Russia. His father died before he reached 
Rohrbach, and when he at length arrived it was as 
his father’s successor in the pastorate. Gentle, 
eager, brilliant, and accomplished, he was a master 
of the Russian language, a skilful physician, and 
thorougbly understood his fellow man. This was 
the man who now assumed the leadership of 
Stundism, the man to whom, before all others, the 
early strength and flow of the movement is due, 

. .... Bonekemper’s influence was paramount ; 
the leaders not only applied to him for instruction 
as to organisation, but also on points of faith and 
interpretation. He had one or two cardinal pieces 
of advice that he never wearied of inculcating, 
“Learn to read, both men and women of you, and 
teach your children to read.” “God's will and 
revelation are found in the New Testament; there- 
fore obtain a New Testament at all costs, and study 
it day and night.” “ Look at your neighbours, and 
see what a curse drink is, how it enervates a man 
and destroys his best faculties ; abstain, therefore, 
from that which works such havoc.” “ Be generous 
to your brother in darkness; be not spiritually 

roud; seek to eulighten him, he is your brother.” 
bis was nearly the whole of Bonekemper’s 
teaching. 


with no niggard hand. The piety, in , and 
steadiness which Socinguicied toe in Divert 


ppe they 
rounded them with fruit trees and flower gardens, 
and carefully tilled their land, raising splendid 
crops of wheat and barley. . . . 
after the arrival of the Germans in 


design to effect a reformation, no presentiment o! 
what was coming, that the pious farmer, the day’s 
work done, woul sit side by side with his Russian 
workman, and, German New Testament in hand, or 
book of German hymns, would laboriously translate 
for his tattered disciple the words of Christ, or the 
neble tual of the Vaterland. This was 
the attitude of the Germans in the colony of Rohr- 
bach, a flourishing little place near the River Boug. 
The r there was a certain Bone- 
kemper, a man full of zeal, who not only laboured 
for the spiritual welfare of his own Germans, but 
for the enlightenment of their Russian dependents. 
He decided on taking two important steps. The 
Germans were in the habit of meeting together 
for prayer and praise at stated times. These exer- 
cises they called Stunden, or “ hours.” Bonekemper 
decided to invite the Russian labourers who had 
acquired a siuattering of German to attend the 
Stunden. . . . His second step was to procure 
a supply of Russian New Testaments. 

A peasant who bad been much in Rohrbach 
was I, Onishenko. He lived in Orsnova, a Russian 
village in the neighbourhood, and had been in 
the employ of various German farmers, and was 
one of the most devoted of those who attended the 
Stunden. He was now thirty years old, a tall, 
m man, with childlike blue eyes, a pleasant 
moutb, and a ready gift of facile speech. Early in 
1858 he declared himself converted, and was ad- 
mitted to membership with the German brethren. 
Onishenko was, therefore, the first Stundist. Shortly 
after his conversion he returned to Orsnova, and at 
once evangelistic work among his fellow 
villsgers, They met in his cottage in crowds, and 
to them he declared all that he himself knew, all 
that had worked so complete a reformation in his 
own heart. His preaching caught on. The state of 
preparedness wa3 ly there. The seed had 
already been sown. . . . 


MICHAEL RATUSHNI. 

He, in his turn, was the means of the conver- 
sion of another remarkable man, Michael 
Ratushni, and these two men were destined to 
be leaders in the revolt against the Orthodox 
Church and. the spread of New Testament 
Christianity. Travelling from village to village, 
other evangelists were soon added to their 
number, and in two years, ur before 1860, 
scarcely a village or hamlet in the neighbourhood 
of Nicolaieff had not ite little company of earnest 
Stundists, teaching and praying, meeting to- 
gether either evenly or in secret, and zealously 
carrying forward a work dearer to them than life 
itself. 


..... The history of the progress of Stundism 
in these districts, especially in Kanev, is full of 
interest, the element of adventure entering largely 
into it. Kanev is a small town on the middle 
Dneiper, and north and south of it are long 
stretches of reed and sedge, through which the 
mighty stream flows. Some of the most powerful 
sermons ever delivered by Stundist preachers were 
delivered among the rustling sedge on the banks 
of the river, with scouts out all around watching 
for the police. Night meetings were frequent. Out 
in hollows in the steppe or in outlying cottages, 
the Kief Stundists met in small but enthusiastic 
bodies to worship God, unmolested by the police, 
and their always faithful allies, the priests. There 
is a well authenticated story of a leader who, when 
conducting one of these night services, was hurriedly 
told that the police were on his track, and would 
be in the room in a few minutes. He was equal to 
the emergency. The police met in the doorway a 
woman with muffled head carrying a baby. Inside 
they found a few peasants drinking tea ; the leader 
and the baby had escaped to the steppe. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT, 


The author tells how in 1867-68 the move- 
ment streamed out in the more populous dis- 
tricts, and disturbance marked its course. Some 
of the leaders had become unrelenting icono- 
clasts. Fresh efforts were put forth by the 
Archbishop to stem the tide of public opinion, 
but in vain. In 1870 70,000 peasants were re- 
ported to have joined the Stundist movement, 
which had spread over ten provinces. At last 
the attention of the Chief of Police was attracted, 
and several of the leaders were arrested ; but it 
has ever been unavailing to withstand the Spirit 
of God, and in 1872 the reformation reached 
the thickly-populated districts of Kanev and 
Vasilkovski, The spread of the principles of 


. . « Jn a@ surprisingly short time the 

nts in most districts of the extensive province 
of Khberson had heard the Gospel preached, and 
gang with perfect ease queer Russianised versions 
of “O Sacred Head surroanded,” “ The Lord our God 
is King,” “ Lead us, O Father, to the heavenly gates,” 
and other favourites. Ratushni was indefatigable. 
When not preaching he was travelling. In his own 
province, in all large centres of population, he had 
already established fairly - organised communi- 
ties. , . 

The tide swept on, the emancipation of the 
serfs in 1861 serving to give a fresh impetus. 
Masses of people crowded the meeting-houses ; 
they sang, and prayed, and read the Gospels, 
and hundreds of families gave in their adhesion. 
The police were nonplussed ; it was all so new, 
and they were without instructions. The priests 
were aghast; it was a force before which they 
were powerless, the strength of which they could 
not estimate. The higher officials in St. 
Petersburg, and in the governor’s chanceries, 
hesitated, loth to begin a persecution which 
would only invest the Stundist leaders with the 
aureole of martyrs, and make them sacred in the 
eyes of their followers. 

IIE DAYS OF PERSECUTION. 


Calumnies were circulated which have always 
been the precursors of religious persecution. 
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Stundism demanded increased organisation. 
Pastor Bonekemper’s strong sense displayed 
itself in the simplicity of the rules laid down. 


- e « . . Dangers now began to thicken 
around the leaders. Their footsteps were dogged 
from place to place; many times they were in gaol 
for longer or shorter periods ; as soon as their object 
was known to priest and police steps were at once 
taken to counteract their action. . . . . The 
lists containing the names of the brethren were 
frequently seized by the police. . . . . Scores 
of Stundists were put in gaol for no other reason 
save that their names were on these lists. But not- 
withstanding every effort made to repress Stundism, 
notwithstanding the continuous thwarting of the 
plans of its leadera, the wonderful t revolt 
grew and strengthened all through Ee years before 
1880; and from the confusion and disorder into 
which they were plunged, both by their own ignor- 
ance and by the hostility of the Government, there 
slowly emerged a fairly organised and cohesive 
Church, its parts well in touch one with another, 
all of them acting together in tolerable unison. 
We hear of no rivalries among the leaders, although, 
as was to be expected, shades aud divergencies of 
view crept io. They never dreamed of with- 
holding theic sympathies from one another, or of 
rejecting the ministrations of those who, differing 
from them in non-essentials, yet held the grand 
cardinal doctrines of their common faith, . .. . 
Hostility to anything and anybody that is enlight- 
ened and loves freedom is a settled policy in 
Russia. . . . . Leta movement raise its head, 
having for its object either the spiritual enlighten- 
ment or the temporal benefit of the people, and it 
is ruthlessly crushed. Since Peter the Great's days, 
when the Old Believers were so ruthlessly scourged, 
burnt, and banished, until the present time, a 
steady policy of repression has been maintained 
against dissent from the Orthodox Church. . ... 
In 1878 the worldly and the spiritual powers com- 
bined their forces, and the persecution began. It 
began by police raids on certain villagesin Kherson 
and Kief. New Testaments and manuscript hymn 
books were confiscated by the hundred, and a large 
number of meeting houses were ordered to be closed. 
Toe principal leaders were placed under police sw7- 
veillance, their passports were taken from them, and 
they were forbidden to leave their own villages. 
ow ow we ived of their New Testaments and 
hymn books, the Stundists quietly procured others ; 
prevented from meeting for worship in their cot- 
tages, they went out to the open steppe. There was 
no dismay, no faltering. . . . . A Blagotchin, or 
rural dean, writing in 1881, said: “ We must sor- 
rowfully confess that, notwithstanding the gentle 
and prternal pressure of the worldly powers, they 
continue in their stiff-necked course, and evince 
no desire to be reconciled to us.” After 1882, 
stronger measures were adopted. The local com- 
missaries of police —men generally of a common and 
rough type, whose tyrannical methods are pro- 
verbial—were empowered to levy arbitrary fines on 
peasants who continucd to attend Stundist 
meetings. 


Finding, however, that in spite of the severity 
of these measures, the Stundists in many cases 
endured imprisonment sooner than pay the 
iniquitous fine, the Church pressed upon the 
authorities the necessity for resorting to the 
“ administrative process.” 


THE “ ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS.” 


Kvery governor of a province in Russia has the 
power to get rid of persons living within his juris- 
diction, who, in his sole opinion, are suspected of 
designs against the peace of the province, No trial 
at law is necessary. The governor can transport 
either to Siberia or the Caucasus any persons who 
are considered troublesome, but against whom the 
evidence is not sufficiently strong to allow ofa trial 
by jury. This is the dread administrative process. 
....  Wenow enter on the perioil of systematic 
effort to get rid of the Stundist leaders. Lists were 
obtained‘and forwarded to the provincial governors, 
and immediately afterwards blow upon blow began 
to fallon the Apostles of Stundism. One of the 
first who suffered was Titchenko, a peasant of the 
province of Kief. He was charged with the crime 
of endeavouring to wean his fellow villagers from 
the Orthodox Church, and further, with blasphe- 
mous utterances against the sanctity of the icons 
or sacred images. The court found him guilty, and 
he was sentenced to be fined, and to imprisonment 
for six weeks. But the priest who was his accuser, 
dissatisfied with the comparative clemency of the 
court, made a bitter complaint to the Archbishop 
of Kief, and the provincial governor was asked to 
supersede the decision of the court. So the un- . 
fortunate Titchenko, as soon as his six weeks in 
gaol were over, was “ administrated,” and with his 
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— cbliged to settle in one of the distant 
eae of the empire. All his little belongings 
he had to get rid of ata great sacrifice, and when 
he at last arrived at his destination he was a ruined 


aD. 

: Hard upon this, other persecutions followed. 
Ivan Solovev, accused before the Governor for 
spreading heretical tenets, was banished, and 
was given five days to clear out beyond the 
boundaries of Kicf. His farm was sold at a 
ruinous loss ; but with courage born of trust in 
God he settled again with his wife and five 
children in the province of Kherson. His seed 
was hardly in the ground when he was informed 
by the local authority that the Governor had 
ordered him to “ move on.” They went from 
place to place, always driven on by the same 
relentless cruelty. ‘The children died ; and at 
last, starved and hopeless, the life was crushed 
out of the broken-hearted man. All through 
1882 and 1887 the police were at work; not o 
band of prisoners which left the provinces but 
counted among their number the persecuted. 
No distinctions wera made between them and 
the worst criminals; they were herded with the 
lowest ruftians. 


the darkness of these dreary wastes. 

God grant that with the vision we may 
understand the beauty and the greatness of the 
simplicity uf the Gospel of Christ. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE LESSONS THEY TEACH TO-DAY. 
Ir may serve some good purpose to record the 
thoughts and feelings evoked in the miuds of 
the community by the action of the Lords in 
connection with the legislation at present engag- 
ing the attention of the country. The extremes 
of society are recviving good object lessons at 
their hands—lessons which are likely to be far 
reaching in their results, and add largely to the 
serious complications which the immediate 
future has in store for us. The rich are having 
demonstrated to them day by day how privilege 
and hereditary irresponsibility can shrivel and 
make sterile every reform, every effort of pro- 
gress brought forward by the non-hereditary, 
but responsible, Commons, They will possibly 
beliove more fanatically than before, if that were 
possible, in the power of privilege, and act 
accordingly. 

The poor, even the very poor — taxed 
directly and indirectly in every rent they pay 
and every purchase they make—are also learn- 
ing the futility of their votes, the stultitication 
of their efforts, the farce of talking of a repre- 
sentative nation which possesses an hereditary 
chamber. 

Outside the extremes of society is 4 large cun- 
tingent of thoughtful men and women. ‘They, 
too, are learning a lesson and drawing a moral 
therefrom. It is this: j 

That there is one method only by which to 
escape from our political, social, and economic 
dead-iock—- by eduvation. 

Our only chance of escape is by training, and 
developing the reasoning faculties in the race. 
The education of peers, plutocrats, and the 
favoured few is nothing. The doors of know- 
ledge must be thrown open, the keys of 
opportunities distributed wholesale to every 
thinking brain in the land. Educate, Educate, 
Educate. It is the only possible remedy for such 
a state of things in law and life as we endure 
to-day—conditions which should excite the 
derision and contempt of every reasonable 
person in the kingdom. 

The report of the speeches in the House of 
Lords on the Parish Councils Bill should convey 
a stern injunction to every wealthy person who 
can bequeath his substance to the nation to let 
munificence be directed to one object—to make 
the education, development, and mental equip- 
ment of every individual so easy, so free, so 
natural in this country of ours that everyone 
who has the brains to think shall have the 
chance to learn to think. As soon as (but not 
until) the human mind is educated to form 
logical conclusions, shall we settle the question of 
the House of Lords. At present the world is 
divided, with but very few exceptions, into two 
classes—those who think: they think, and those 
who do not know how to think. The first are 
the privileged few, the second are the un- 
privileged many. Neither understand the ex- 
ceptions, who are the philosophers, the “ paid 
agitators” (whatever and whoever that muy 
mean), and those “ uncomfortable women ” who 
are not satistied with things as they are. When 
the unprivileged many have been allowed to 
learn how to think they will act upon their 
knowledge, and then? 7'hen the reporters of the 
great dailies will have different speeches tu 
transcribe than those heard in the House of 
Lords on Friday, February 2nd, 1894, and the 
country will be the better for the change. 

L, EK, Morgan-Browne, 


BANISHMENT. 

One man, a noble character, cast into the gaol at 
Tiflis amongst a crew of vile scoundrels, has re- 
corded his joy at having had such an opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel. He describes how he was 
obliged to put on a filthy prison costume, swarming 
with vermin, and stained with every abomination. 
He descrites the fetid atmosphere of the den in 
which he and twenty others the hours of the 
tropical nights. But the other prisoners grew to 
respect his gentle character; and he relates how 
some of them, unable otherwise to show him kind- 
ness, rolled up their prison shoes in a bag, and put 
this bundle under his head at night to serve him as 
a pillow. 

A sergeant in the Army Reserve who had 
been promoted to the gendarmerie, and had 
been present at a meeting of Stundists, was 
banished for life, with forfeiture of all his 
rights. 

The details of the persecution are heart- 
rending; men separated from their families, 
women outraged, property confiscated, and the 
broken aud ruined lives cast out upon the awful 
deserts. 

The teaching of the Stundists is based on the 
New Testament; on that alone they depend for 
the guidance of their lives. The methods 
adopted were on the lines of primitive Christ- 
ianity; epistles addressed by the leaders to 
different communities were read and re-read; 
passed from village to village until they were 
worn and illegible. 


The position of women and children in a Stundist 
household is worthy ofattention, To a very great 
extent the patriarchal form of family government 
still prevails in Russia, It is hardly too much to 
say that the head of the household rales absolutely 
and autocratically, or that he possesses the power 
of inflicting death on child or wife whe is dis- 
obedient or unfaithful. The Stuadist has altered 
all this. His wife is his helpmate and bosom 
friend, with share in bis joy and trouble. She is his 
sister in the assembly for worship. Her voice may 
be heard there in praise or prayer. She sits down 
with him at the same Lord's Table, and with equal 
rights acknowledged before God; the Stundist 
husband would aever think of curtailing her rights 
or slighting her position inthe household. The law 
of love is the law of his home. He finds in the 
New Testament a system of morals and a series of 
distinct precepts for regulating the social duties of 
individuals and of states. . . . If our environment 
and traditions, and system of education and method 
of government, unfit us for carrying out Christ’s 
behests to the letter, it is a proof, not that Christ 
was impracticable, or too ideal, but that our 
systems and environments want readjustment or 
total abolition. 


It is well for us to pause and try to catch a 
strain of the great hymn of praise, that in spite 
of a persecution as cruel as any in the darkest 
middle age, still rings clear and true across the 
steppes of Russia. Well for us in the midst of 
our conventignalities and the deadness of our 
traditions, to catch the glow of the newly risen 
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sun which has dawned with fresh splendour over | THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Irs Cutter Points. 
BY DR. JOSEPH COOK, 


Ciikr among the saliont features of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions were these memorable facts : 


1. It would not liston to a defence of 
polygamy. 

2 1t denounced every form of international 
injustice. 

3. 1t abhorred the spirit of caste. 

4. 1 called for the Christianisation of Christ- 
endom. 

5. It yave a friondly hearing to every sound 
scheme of philanthropy and practical reform. 

6. It listoned eagerly to the freshest inculea- 
tions of advanced philosophy and science, 

7. It assumed man’s freedom, responsibility, 
and exalted the religion of conscience. 

8. lt relied upon the facts of personal im- 
mortality and of a judgment to come beyond 
death. 

9 Lt oxhibited Catholic, Protestant, aud 
Greek Church in agreoment as to the conditions 
of the peace of the soul, 

10. It received with the grvatest favour the 
most orthodox and fervid Christian evanye- 
lists. 

11. 1t was willing to hear the best that any 
Christian or non-Christian faith could say for 
itself. 

12, 1t concealed the seamy sides of the non- 
Christian faiths. 

13. It exhibited the seamy side of nominal 
Christianity, and called for the thorough Chris- 
tianisation of Christendom. 

14. It heard criticisms on Christian missions, 
and brought out eflective replies tu these 
strictures, 

15. It showed that the rivals and opponents 
of Christianity have judged it chiefly by its cari- 
catures and counterfeits. 

16. It honoured Occidental literature, re- 
ligious, historical, philosophical, and scientitic, 

17. Itheard papers and addresses from women, 
and emphasised the indispensabloness of woman’s 
work for woman in all nations. 

18. It asserted with the most marked “onvic- 
tion and reiteration the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of men, and the solidarity of the 
race. 

19. It united often iu the Lord’s Prayer, aud 
by implication committed itself to the universal 
religion which that universal prayer expresses. 

20. It ended at Calvary, with devout asser- 
tion of the necessity of man’s deliverance from 
the love of sin and the guilt of it. 

21. In contrast and contact with the Christian 
and non-Christian faiths, it showed that some of 
the best of the lutter may be more or less efticient, 
but that only the former is sufticient, to meet 
the temporal and oternal necessities of men. 


The National Executive of the British 
Women’s Temperance Assuciation met at 
Manchester on the 80th of January, and about 
tifty ladies attended. An all-day session was 
held, and the inceting did not break up till nearly 
eight o'clock. ‘The arrangements for hospitality 
made by the Manchester Women’s Christian 
Temperance Association were deeply appreciated 
by all attending the meetings, and the record cf 
their work was an interesting feature of the 
next day’s proceedings. 

t + % 


The B. W. 'T. A. at Preston is taking the 
preliminary steps tv erect a Memorial Hall in 
honour of the temperance muvement which was 
organised in their own historic town on the 18th 
of April, 1834, when tho first pledge of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors was 
agreed to and signed by 100 youths who were 
anxious to be tho firat to establish an entire 
abstinence Suciety. Ps 


N 


* singing in the fields, and the quail’s sweet note, 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER VL 
PratrRiE CHICKENS AND PrairRi£E Fines. 


Lie. all rural people, our family rose at day- 
break in spring, in winter long before that time. 
Father went to his desk; Oliver, Loren, and 
the “ hired hands” went to the cow yard to milk, 
or to the barn to feed the horses; Mary and I 
cared for our special pets, the turkeys, chickens, 
and pea-fowls, the rabbits, goats, calves, colts 
and dogs; while mother and Bridget got the 
breakfast. Bat when the witchery of spring- 
time came, we girls would take turns about 
waking each other, and first of a!l in the house 
would steal away to our best-beloved “Out- 
doors.” It seemed to us that we learned secrets 
then, such as dear old Mother Nature did not 
tell to most folks. 

We sought the quiet dells in the ‘north 
pasture,” where a sort of wild mint grew, with 
smell so fresh and sweet as can't be told, and 
where were mosses lovelier than the velvet of 
the Queen’s throne. We put our ears to the 
ground, as Indians do, and heard sounds afar 
off, or thought we did, which answered just as 
well. Voices came to us as we listened, through 
the woods and from the prairie near by, that 
thrilled our hearts with joy. The jay, the blue- 
bird and the robin made music vastly sweeter 
than any we ever heard elsewhere or afterward. 
But the “ prairie-chickens” had organised the 
special orchestra that we listened to with most 
delight in all the fair spring days. It was a 
peculiar strain, not a song at all, as everybody 
knows, but a far-off, mellow, rolling sound, a 
sort of drumbeat, rising and falling, circling 
through the air and along the ground, “ so near, 
and yet so far,” it seemed to us like a breath 
from Nature’s very lips. Perhaps it came so 
gently and with such boundless welcome to our 
hearts because it was the rarest. carest harbinger 
of spring. Now the ‘lambs would soon be 
playing in the pastures ; now the oriole would 
scon be ‘lashing through the trees, the thrush 


“more wheat,” would cheer the farmer at his 
toil; the river would soon mirror the boughs 
that would bend over it in their rich summer 
green, for winter was over and gone, fresh spring 
rain was often on the roof, and the deep 
heavens grew warm and blue. All these things 
were in the far-off, curious notes of the prairie- 
chickens that we never saw, but only listened 
to with smiling faces, while girls and chickens, 
after their own fashion, thanked God that 
spring had come once more. 

In the earlier years at Forest Home, prairie 
fires were a gorgeous feature of the spring land- 
scape. Only a few times did they come near 
enough to make us anxious. Returning from 
church one Sabbath noon with Oliver, mother 
saw one of her mile-away neighbours motioning 
to her vigorously—a woman, by the way, who 
didn’t believe in “ going to meetings,” for which 
reason father would have nothing to do with 
her family outside of business. Oliver stopped 
the horses, and coming out to her gate Mrs. P. 
said, “ You'd better be at home ’tending to your 
prairie fires; the neighbours are fighting them 
for you, and trying to save your buildings.” 

Oliver whipped up his team, and away they 
flew down the river towards Forest Home. 
There they found father in his shirt-sleeves 
directing the forces that had already put the 
fire to rout. He had strolled out with Mary 
and me to “take an observation,” as he called 
it, and had seen the fire bearing down in 
braggartstyle from Mr. Guernsey's prairie toward 
a log tenement house where one of our hired men 
was living. The house was closed, for all the 


family (Catholic) had gone to church. 
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“ Bring 
some pails, girls, and follow me,” said father, as 
he ran toward this house, which was in danger. 

“IT know what he'll do,” said I to Mary, as 
we armed ourselves with pails, and, whistling to 
the dogs, scampered away, following father ; 
“ of course, he must fight fire with fire, or else 
Ed Carey's house is gone.” 

It was a long run, through the orchard, 
across the Big Ravine and over a stretch of 
prairie, but we were not far behind our father. 
We found him “ back-firing,” as it was called ; 
that is, setting the dead grass burning all along 
between the fire and the house, and then, with 

a neighbour or two, beating it out again when 
the flame grew too strong. We brought water, 
thrashed away at the grass with sticks, and 
grew black in the face, not from work, but 
from the smoke and cinders. By the time 
Oliver and mother appeared on the scene, the 
crisis was over, and we clambered into the 
democrat wagon, covered all over with dirt and 
glory, and both telling at once about the hair- 
breadth escape of Edward's house. But for the 
most part the prairie fires were among the 
pleasant features of spring, for they seldom did 
any harm. In burning over a new section of 
land, before breaking it up with the plough, 
men would fire it from each of the four sides, 
and let it burn toward the centre. The grass, 
so long, thick, and sometimes matted, made a 
bright, high wall of flame, sending up columns of 
smoke Jike a thousand locomotives blowing off 
steam at once. At night these fires on the 
distant horizon looked to us like a drove of 
racing, winged steeds; or they swept along, 
dancing, courtesying, now forward, now back- 
ward, like gay revellers ; or they careered wildly, 

like unchained furies; but always they were 

beautiful, often grand, and sometimes terrible. 
Another rich experience that came to my 
sister and me was following the ‘breaking plow ” 
in spring. Just after the prairie fire had done 
its work, and the great field was black with the 
carpet it had spread, came the huge plow, three 
times as large as that commonly used, with 
which the virgin soil was to be turned upward 
to the sun. Nowadays in the far West that 
keeps going farther every year, they use steam 
plows. Just think of a locomotive out in the 
boundless prairie, going so fast and far that one 
wouldn’t dare tell how many miles it gets over 
in aday! But away back in the forties and 
fifties, so distant from these wonderful nineties 
in which we live, we thought that nothing 
could go beyond the huge plow, with steel 

“ mould-board” so bright that you could see 
your face in it; ‘‘ beam” so long that we two 

girls could sit upon it for a ride, and have 

space for half a dozen more ; formidable “ colter ” 

—a sharp, knife-like steel that went before the 

plowshare to cut the thick sod—and eight 

great branch-horned oxen sturdily pulling all 
this, while one man held the plow by its strong, 
curving handles, and another cracked a whip 
with lash so long it reached the heads of the 
oxen away at the front. As father usually 
held the plow, and Oliver, who was very kind 
to animals, the whip, Mary and I used to enjoy 
running along and balancing ourselves on the 
great black furrow, as it curved over from the 
polished mould-board and lay there smooth and 
even asa plank. Sometimes the plow would 
run against a snag in the shape of a big “ red- 
root”; for, strange to say, the prairie soil, 
where no tree was in sight, had roots, some- 
times as large as a man’s arm, stretching along 
under ground. Then would come a cheery 

“Get up, Bill! Halloa there, Bright! Now’s 
your time, Brindle!” The great whip would 
crack above their heads, the giant creatures 
would bend to the yoke, “ snap” would go the 
red-root, and smooth would turn the splendid 
furrow with home and school and civilisation 
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gleaming from its broad face, and happy 
children skipping, barefooted, along its new- 
laid floor. Those were “ great times” indeed ! 
As the sun climbed higker and the day grew 
warm, we would go to the house, and compound 
a pail of “harvest drink,” as father called it, 
who never permitted any kind of alcoholic 
liquor in his fields or at his barn raisings. 
Water, molasses, and ginger were its chief ingre- 
dients, and the thirsty toilers, taking it from a 
tin dipper, declared it “good enough to set 
before a king.” 

Later on, we were fitted out with bags 
of corn, of beans, onion, turnip or beet seed, 
which we tied around our waists, as, taking hoe 
in hand, we helped do the planting, not as work, 
but “just for fun,” leaving off whenever we grew 
tired. We “rode the horse” for Oliver when 
he “cultivated corn ;” held trees for father when 
he planted new ones, which he did by scores 
each spring; watched him at “ grafting time,” 
and learned about “scions” and “ seedlings ; ” 
had our own little garden beds of flowers and 
vegetables, and thought no blossoms ever were 
so fair or dishes so toothsome as those raised by 
our own hands. Once when I was weeding 
onions with my father, I pulled out along with 
the grass a good-sized snake by the tail, after 
which I was less diligent in that department of 
industry. The flower-garden was a delight to 
people for miles around, with its wealth of rare 
shrubs, roses, tulips, and clambering vines which 
mother and her daughters trained over the 
rambling cottage until it looked like some great 
arbour. I had a seat in the tall black oak near 
the front gate, where I could read and write 
quite hidden from view. I had a box with lid 
and hinges, fastened beside me, where I kept my 
sketches and books, whence the “ general public’ 
was warned off by the words painted in large, 
black letters on a board nailed to the tree 
below: “Tax Eaciz’s Nest, Beware!” Mary 
had her own smaller tree, near by, similarly 
fitted up. 

Oliver thought all this was very well, but he 
liked to sit betimes on the roof of the house, in 
the deep shade, or to climb the steeple on the 
big barn, by the four flights of stairs, and “ view 
the landscipe o’er,” a proceeding in which his 
sisters, not to be outdone, frequently imitated 
him. Indeed, Oliver was our forerunner in most 
of “our outdoor-ishness,” and but for his bright, 
tolerant spirit, our lives, so isolated as they 
were, would have missed much of the happiness 
of which they were stored full. For instance, 
one spring, Oliver had a freak of walking on 
stilts ; when, behold, up went his sisters on 
stilts as high as his, and came stalking after 
him. He spun a top; out came two others. 
He played marbles with the Hodge boys; down 
went the girls and learned the mysteries of 
“ mibs,” and “alleys,” and the rest of it. He 
played “ quoits” with horseshoes ; so did they, 
He played “ prisoner’s base” with the boys; they 
started the same game immediately. He climbed 
trees ; they followed after. He had a cross-gun ; 
they got him and Loren to help fit them out in 
the same way, and I painted in capitals along 
the side of mine its name, “ Defiance,” while 
Mary put on hers, plain “ Bang up!” After 
a while he had a real gun, and shot musk-rats, 
teal, and once a long-legged loon. We fired the 
gun by ‘‘special permit,” with mother looking 
on, but were forbidden to go bunting and didn’t 
care to, anyway. Once, however, Oliver “dared ” 
me to walk around the pasture ahead of him 
and his double-barreled gun when it was loaded 
and both triggers lifted. This I did, which was 
most foolhardy, and we two “ ne’er-do-weels,” 
whose secret no one knew but Mary, came home 
to find her watching at the gate with tear- 
stained face, and felt so ashamed of ourselves 
that we never repeated the sin—for it was 
nothing less, 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 
Honoor amongst thieves is proverbial, but 
“honour,” a8 


mmon people, appears to be a very un- 
Eelat quantity with our legislators. 
eS 


It seems but the other day when, on opening 
the morning paper, the news burst upon the 
country that a compromise had been effected 
between Conservative, Liberal, Radical, and 
Unionist over the Parish Councils Bill. In 
return for the sacrifice of three acres out of the 

ro Parish Allotment of four acres, and a 
lox other points, many of them of vital interest 
to the labourer, the Opposition agreed to offer 
no further resistance to the Parish Councils Bill, 
and for a brief space the House of Commons 
enjoyed Sabbatic calm. A few wiseacres shook 
their heads and muttered, ‘‘Remember the 
House of Lords.” But the ordinary honest man 
of business hounded down the self-elected 
prophets, and intent upon measures rather than 
upon men, upon principles rather than upon 
tactics, declared with buoyant assurance that 
what the leader of the Opposition had under- 
taken, in the absence of his uncle, affected not 
merely a section of the party but the whole 
party, and had made pledges which peer as well 
as commoner was bound to redeem. 


But the Seer of Arlington Street was from 
home, relaxing his wearied energies in his chateau 
at Monte Carlo, and hence he, it would seem, 
remained outside the pact of peace—messengers, 
telegrams, telephones, express trains, and all 
other appliances of modern civilisation must be 
discounted, and to comprehend the situation in 
the very least we must try to imagine we are 
dealing not with the Salisbury of to-day, but 
with a man sent out from all touch with the 
outer world, as might, for example, have been the 
case under similar circumstances with his famous 
ancestor and adviser to King John. 


Refreshed, he rouses himself from the dolce 
far niente existence by the palm-shaded shores 
of the blue Mediterranean, and with dramatic 
vigour descends upon the Upper House just as 
the confiding Commons have retired from the 
Lower for a few weeks of much-needed repose. 
His entrance is Titanic, his influence resistless, 
and in a moment he pulls the string and his 
puppets dance. 


Let us note what has been accomplished by 
our Unrepresentative Chamber within a few 
days. Mr. Fowler, with a piteous look in his 
eye, sat upon the steps of the throne and watched 
the Lords demolish in ten minutes what it had 
taken him as many days to construct. Women 
may let fall one tear of sympathy for poor Mr. 
Fowler ; the second is timed to fall when they 
recollect his traitorous failure to re-commit his 
Bill on behalf of the votes of married women, 
and realise that the House of Lords is not treat- 
ing the Commons one bit more scurvily than 
Mr. Fowler has treated the womanhood of this 
country. 


But to enumerate. Before the House of Lords 
met, over 150 amendments had been given into 
the Parish Councils Bill, and to these the ex- 
Premier added ten or twelve on his arrival, and 
before the critical moment arrived there were 
180 amendments, filling thirty-four pages on the 
notice paper. The first serious onslaught was 
made by the Earl of Winchilsea, and his pro- 
pee which directly undermined the whole 

asis of the Bill, was carried by 137 votes to 60, 
giving parishes of a less population than 500 the 
option of holding a council instead of requirir g 
all parishes over 200 to elect one, thus practi- 
cally disfranchising 4,443 parishes. When 
we remember the feudal usages which linger in 
our rural districts, and can point to villages 
where the ruling landowner prohibits the opening 
of even a yrocer’s shop, or the lett’'ng of rooms 
to a single summer visitor, we can pretty well 
gauge the value of this new option clause. 


Thanks to the stand made by the Duke of 
Devonshire, the majority on the next amend- 
ment fell to twenty-three, but it has succeeded 
in excluding all those who may have patlia- 


that noble term is understood by | p 
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mentary votes, but are not registered as rate- 


payers. Much though this is to be tted, 
one cannot mip noting that it will help to 
equalise the influence of the female vote by 


lacing women and men on the same ratepaying 
electoral footing. 


When the Allotment clauses were reached the 
peers simply rode rampant through them. Their 
main achievement was to reduce the compulsory 
powers to the dead-letter level of the Allotments 
Act of 1887, by insisting on the retention of the 
prohibitively costly process of procedure by 
provisional order, with the necessary accompani- 
ment of expensive Parliamentary Committees. 
The Opposition Lords were there in force, 
rallied by spiritual peers to the number of a 
dozen. i Kimberley and Carrington made 
a brave fight, but, ey 


were mown down by the 
heavy Gatling guns o 


Lord Salisbury. 


All this, however, sinks into insignificance 
compared with the moral blow dealt by the 
rs spiritual and temporal. Not content with 
imiting the area of the Councils, restricting 
their representative character, they have now 
combined to close the door of the Parish School 
(the School which loudly boasts it is as national 
as the Church) against the Councillors, and force 
them, when no other alternative presents itself, 
to take refuge in the public-house. It was the 
glory of England in the past that the ‘' Vestries ” 
were, as their name denotes, gatherings of 
representatives of the people in the very ante- 
room of the Church ; and to what more sacred 
cause could any building, secular or ecclesiastical, 
be put than to earnest counsel for righting the 
wrongs of the people and enforcing such con- 
ditions that purity, peacefulness, charity, and 
other Christian virtues shali be madc possible in 
our neglected highways and bye-ways ! 


Hotes and Queries, 
ANSWERS. 


Sick CLuss.—Will the lady who answered the 

question on this subject communicate with the 

uestioner, Mrs. Robinson Greenhow, Belle Vue, 
est Hartlepool ? 

ProuiBition Sirpes.—W. Allen should apply 
to Mr. H. J. Osborn, Temperance Press Agency, 
112, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Mr. Osborn, 
who is a recognised authority on prohibition, 
having twice visited America to investigate the 
facts, has delivered during the last few years 
scores of lectures on the subject, illustrated by 
lantern views, portraits, etc. 

To InquireR.—I do not know of any men 
writers who have adopted women’s noms de 
plume to conceal their identity, but I know of 
two cases in which F. Marion Crawford has been 
thought from his name to be a woman ; and in 
both cases the mistake was made by men of 
average literary judgment who had each read 
through at least one of his books. 

To Detta.—‘ Mistress” strongly advises 
Delta to secure a degree and professional training 
before becoming a teacher. Four years spent 
at certain university colleges would secure both. 
She might, for instance, gain a scholarship or 
an exhibition at the Entrance Examination of 
the University College, Cardiff, to be held next 
September ; which would at least partly cover 
her expenses for three years (college fees, £10 ; 
cost of residence at Aberdare Hall, £35). Ifa 
successful student, she would probably have no 
difficulty in getting an exhibition to enter the 
Teachers’ Training Department in her fourth 


year. 
QUESTIONS. 


Puzztep.—I should like to know if your 
readers agree with Grant Richards in classifying 
“The Heavenly Twins,” and ‘‘ Tess” together. 
Other writers have bracketed Ibsen and Zola 
together. Is this correct? 


ee D 


“Like Fresu Arr.” 

‘¢Tt comes in to me each Thursday like a 
breath of fresh air and is eagerly read, every 
word of it, and then the wish comes that there 
was yetmore. You little realise what your paper 
will be to thousands of women who are shut 
away in their homes. God speed your paper.” 
Such are the kindly words of a correspondent 
with respect to THE Woman's SIGNAL. 
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7,500 AGAINST OPIUS1. 


Many individuals have recently rendered them- 
selves ridiculous by declarations in favour cf the 
use of opium, made beforethe Royal Commission ; 
but it is well to remember in refutation of these 
interested statements the declaration of one 
thousand missionaries in India, which is as 
follows: “‘ We are unalterably opposed to the 
pclae of the Government in the demora- 
ising traffic in opium, and we record our con- 
viction that it is a sin against God and a crime 
against humanity.” 

1,500 missionaries in China make this state- 
ment: The entire body of native Christians are 
ananimous in refusing to admit to church 
membership those who smoke opium, thus 
testifying to their sense of the degrading effects 
of the habit. 

5,000 medical men in England have signed » 
declaration that ‘‘the habit of opium smoking 
and of opium eating is morally ad physically 
detasing, and that the drug o,ium ought in 
India as in England to be classed and sold as a 
ene and to be purchased from chemists only.”’ 

t is well to remember that these are impartial 
witnesses who have no interest, direct or indirect, 
in upholding an iniquitous revenue, and that 
their evidence cannot be of less value than that 
of those who have more or less personal interest 
in upholding the opium traffic. It is also well 
to remember that :— 

1. In Burma, public attention having been cz lled 
to Sir Charles Aitchison’s Report, the Government 
of India has issued stringent regalations for the 
purpose of putting down opium consumption in bots 
Upper and Lower Burma. oe 

2. The iniquitous minimum vend clause has been 
Steruck-out of the Bombay licence. 

3. Consumption on the premises is prohibite1 in 
India. 


4. The Home Government responsible for the 
rale of India has declared its policy of gradual 
diminution of the acreage devoted to poppy 
cultivation. ; 

5. In California prohibitory laws have been 
enacted. 

6. In Australia (Victoria), by a large majority, a 

obibition bill has already been passed by the 

wer House. 

7, China, by her treaties with Russia and 
America, prohibits those countries importing the 
arom whilst Japan entirely prohibits its iutro- 

uction. 


Sir B. W. Richardson, speaking at a meeting 
for the establishment of a B.W.T.A. at Wood 
Green, said that woman had not yet been put in 
her right place. Every woman could be a tem- 
perance advocate, and a great many were so. 
Every woman could furnish an argument in 
favour of temperance, and could understand the 
physical side of the question, and the nature 
and qualities of alcohol. They knew alcohol 
was not a natural product, but had to be made. 
They had the ability to teach, and had great 
power over the young. The mother taught tho 
child to talk, and instilled into its mind prin- 
ciples which were never altogether eradicated. 
It was important, then, that the principles of 
temperance should be taught the child from its 
earliest days. Women could exert a mighty in-. 
fluence over others by the power of example, hy 
refusing to have wines or spirits on the table. 
This example would spread. 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU. 


The following public meetings were addressed by 
members of the Natiunal Executive last week : — 

Fleetwood (Miss Lees); Radust Strect, Mancher- 
ter (Mrs. Hotchkiss); Burnley, afternoon and 
evening (Mrs. Hancock and Mrz. Byles) ; Rochdale 
(Mre. Byles) ; Manchester, W.C.T.A. (Mrs. Pear-all 
Smith, Mrs. Tomkinsor); Runcora (Mrs. Metcaife 
and Mrs. Carter); Whalley Range (Mrs. G. iffiths) ; 
Rusholme (Miss Conybeare) ; New Shildon (Mrs, 
Hancock); I-le of Man, two mcetings (Miss 
Florence Balgarnie). 

Me tings were held last month at Bo-ton, 
Ipswich, Bishop Auckland, South ea, Milfield, Dew - 
bury, Nottingham (Meadows branch), Tynemouth, 
Hemel Hempstead, Tuntnidge Wells, Ramegate, 
Kirkby Moorside, Luton, Doncaster, W.iugton 
(Somerset), Wellington (Somerset), Roath, and 
Ureenw ich, 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FSDERATED TO THE WOBRLD'’s WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The members of the 
Westgate Road Branch held their quarterly tea 
and public meeting on January 25th. Rev. J. T. 
Forbes, M.A,, Baptist minister, presided. Mrs. 
Hancock, of Sunderland, gave an address. The 
Misses Billson, Bowmaker, Holmden, and Lowry 
assisted. A collection on behalf of Inebriate Home 
was taken. @ 

Bury.—A conference was recently held in the 
Temperance Hall, at which the Rev. Canon Hicks, 
of anchester, presided. The meeting was 
addressed by Miss Gorham, of Tonbridge, on evan- 
gelistic work, and Miss Alys P. Smith on “ Y” work, 
the formation of a “ Y ” branch being the result of 
her address. The same evening a meeting was 
held under the auspices of the U.K. Alliance, at 
which Lady Henry Somerset and the Rev. Canon 
Hicks were present. 

BURNLEY,—Good progress is reported and enthu- 
siastic meetings have been held, at which Mrs. 


Byles and Mrs, Hancock spoke. A drawing-room 


meeting held on January 3ist at the house of Dr, 
Crossley was addressed by Mrs. Hancock, Mrs. 
Brown presided. 


Bat iuy.—tThe first meeting of this new branch 
has just been held with success. Mrs, Stubley 
presided and gave an address. Mrs, Hobbs assisted 
jn the devotional exercises. Collecting boxes for 
self-denial week were freely distributed. 

HorwicH —A branch was formed here on 
Wednesday, Jan. 31st. In the afternoon a mee 
for women was held in the Public Hall, presid 
over by Mrs. Leftwish. Mrs, Judson is the secretary, 
und Mrs. Crompton treasurer. A meeting was held 


in the evening. Mrs. Ainsworth, of Lostock, 


presided, and Miss Leighton gave an address, _ . ._!. 


Eccixs,—A drawing-room meeting ys held last 
week at the residence of Mra. Pugh. Mrs. Spafford 
and Mrs. Emmett addjessed the meeting. An 
evening ineeting was held in the Lower Albert 
Street schools. Mrs. Lyttelton presided, intro- 
ducing in her a resolution to Parliament on 
the subject of the best’ mode of dealing with 
habitual drunkards, which was seconded by Mrs. 


“BwLEAST HOUSE.” 
WALPOLE’S 


WINTER SALE 


IN PROGRESS. 


WALPOLE BROS., being actual Mannfacturers, the necessity for keeping 
their Looms constantly going renders imperative this clearance of 
During the sale they offer the whole of their splendid 


NOW 


surplas stock. 
stock of 


DOUBLE DAMASK 
SHEETINGS, 
LADIES’ 


89, NEW BOND STREET, 


TABLE LINENS, 
TOWELS, 
UNDERCLOTHING, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, Etc., 
At figures much below the lowest wholesale trade prices. 
BALE PRICE LISTS AND PATTERNS ON APPLICATION, 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 
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Emmett ia a vigorous 8 h, supported by Mrs. 
Spaffortb, and unanimously approved. 

Rreon.—In connection with this branch, three 
public meetings have been held during the past 
week, at each of which Miss Gorham gave forcible 
and telling addresses. 

ASHBOURNE.—The annual tea and public meeting 
of the Ashbourne branch has just taken place with 
much success. Mrs. Lewis, of Blackburn, gave an 
address. The Rev. W. B. Dearden presided. 
Among those present were Miss Cade, Mrs. Ranoling, 
and Mrs. Joseph Osborn. 

New BromptTon.—The annual tea and meeting 
of the branch was recently held with much success, 
The Rev. W. W. Blockridge presided. A Fehr 
tion of a Bible was made to the late president, who 
suitably replied. 

CLEVEDON.— Mrs. Amanda Smith, the coloured 
evangelist, spoke at a meeting held in the Pablic 
Hall week, The Rev. H. Gammidge presided. 

MANCHESTER.—Great success has attended the 
annual meéting of the Women's Christian ‘T'emper- 
ance Association, held in the Town Hall on 
January 3ist, From the reports we learn that the 
magistrates have testified to the value of the Police 
Court Mission to Women, and said that were it not 
for the female missionary in the court there would 
be many cases with which they should hardly 
know how to deal. The Retreat for Inebriate 
Women, Canon Hicks reported, was doing a most 
useful work, and women who had been despaired 
of as ieee through the drink were now leading 
useful Christian lives. Seventy-five girls in the 
city restaurants have become members of the 
Association, and a ye lady is employed to visit 
these often-times friendless girls, and much good 
is thus being effected in a quiet, unobtrusive way. 
Mrs. Tomkinson, of Wellington Hall, Tarporley, gave 
an address, and Mrs. Pearsall Smith also spoke. 
The Lady Mayoress presided in the unavoidable 
absence of the Lord Mayor. 

PENZANCE.—A meeting was Leld in the Central 
Hui! cm January 26th, when Miss Hood gave a 
stirring address, At the close a resolution in favour 
of the direct veto was unanimously carried. The 
following day Miss Hood met some of the workers 
in tation as to how to extend the work of the 
Association in Cornwall. 

LEwYNypPia.—A successful gathering of the 
-members of this branch was held at Jerusalem 
Baptist Chapel on Wednesday, January 24th. Tea 
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was served to a ve <h number. At a meetin 
resided over by Mrs. Williams the report was reed 
the secretary, Miss Lewis, which was followed 
by addresses from ministers present and Miss M. 
A. Buckley. Music and recitations were contributed 
by the Misses Jennie and Edith Jones, Miss 
Jefferies, Miss Bevan, and others. 

CHELSEA AND KENSINGTON.—A drawing-room 
meeting was held on Janaary 31st at the residence 
of Mrs. Shaen, to which the young women con- 
necte 1 with houses of business in the neighbour- 
hood had been invited. Mrs. Sha2n presided, and 
Miss Brewster gave an address. Miss Whichelow, 
Miss Dewar, and Miss KE. Mead took part in the 
meeting, 

TuLsE HILL AND West Norwoop “yY” 
BrRaNcH.—This branch held a meeting at Mrs. 
Fawcett’s bouse, 19, Chatsworth Road, on Friday 
evening, February 2nd, when Mrs. Crook, of 
Straatham, read a paper, and discussion followed, 
Forty-nine present, and five new members joined. 

TOLLINGTON PARK.—A drawing-room meeting, 
on behalf of “ Inebriate Homes,” was held at Mrs. 
Short’s, 15, Endymion Road, Finsbury Park, on 
Jan 25th. Mrs, Oseley addressed the meeting, 
and Mrs. White Bamford presided. The collection 
and sale of books, etc., were devoted to the fund 
for the proposed Home. 

NORTH AND WEST FIXCHLEY.—A drawing: 
room meeting was recently hel! to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the origin of the Women’s 
Temperance movement. Mrs. James Dobson in- 
troduced the speaker, Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown, 
who delivered an address on “ Industrial Homes 
for Inebriate Women.” Mrs. White Bamford also 
spoke, and at the close of the meeting a collection 
was made on behalf of the proposed scheme. 


THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
PENITENTIARY. 


We most willingly rectify an error which a recent 
statement in these columns contained in refer- 
ence to temperance teaching in the Manchester 
and Salford Penitentiary. We are glad to note 
that, although no actual Society had ever been 
formed, temperance meetings have often been held, 
and the principles of temperance constantly in- 
culcated in the minds of the women and girls by 
those who have their interests at heart. 


THOMSON’S 
CORSBT. 


Price: 
«aw 10/6 EF . 68/6 
8s ~ S/- 


"Se lea = 
Black, le. ext a. 
Approved by the whole polite world. 


If yeur draper cannot supp'y you, write direct to 
49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, giving rize, and enclos- 
ing P.O.O., and the Corset wi. at once be sent you, 


W. §. THOMSON & CO., Ltd, Manufacturers, 


Twerive First Mepars. Madein I engthe,1?,14,& lhin. 


CROWN LAVENDER SALTS, 


Refreshing and Invigorating. 


These renownid Smejlig Salts exbale a most delicious odour ; 
they are a refreshment to the invalid, a delightful decdoriser, and 
a luxury forall. By leaving the stopper out for a few moments, 
} adelightful perfurre e capes, which freshers and purifies the air 
most enjryably.— La Follet,. Annual sales exceed 500,( 0U bottles. 
; Genuine only with the Crown stopy er and label of the ‘‘ Crown 

} Perfumery Co.”’ 

Reject worthless 

which only caure disappointment to tbe purcbaser. 


imitaticn. offered under a similar name, and 


Prices 2s. and 4s.. per Bottle. 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177, New Bond Street, London. 
Sole Makers of the Celebrated Crab Apple Blossom Perfume. 


Manufacturera : 


to 


Her Majesty 


| 
“a 
the on 


1 'i 


Loy 


Queen. 


35 Years 
| Word wide reputation 


BROWNg 
ORN FLOUR 
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Temperance Work in the Royal Navy. 


ee 
A POPULAR PUBLIC MEETING 
WILL BE HELD ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, 14th INST., 
In St. Martio’s Town Hall, chaning Cress, 
; NES BK. WESTON wil 
when MISS uve ma Fe 


will Preside, at 
Froome TALFOURD, Eeq, Seal 


B , ou ted b 
ie oe 2 mes Band of Boys from the 
Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich, will 
Sing durin, the evening. Tickets Free from 


1 ce , 33, Pater- 
Rati! empeae oe 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
STEAM LAUNDRY 


Family and other work Solicited. 


VANS OUT DAILY. 


Established to afford means of 
honest employ. Commended by the 
Christian World, Black and White, 
All the World, etc. 


ADDRESS ENQUIRTES— 


259, Mare St., Hackney. 


and head noises 

NESS success fully 

overcume with Wales's 

Patent Sound Discs. In- 

visible ; worn months without removal 3 

same to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes, Particulars Free, 


Tie, SST EES Gi 18.50% 


BREAKFAST- SUPPER. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


CASH’S 


CAMERIG FRILLINGS, 


For TRIMMING LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERCLOTHING AND 
CHILDREN’S AND JNFANTS' WASH- 
ING DRE3SES, ALSO FOR TRIMMING 
PILLOW CaAs:.<  S'TRETS, AND 
AMERICAN SPRHALS. 


IMPERIAL 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PATYERN BOOK 

(containing Woven Samples of 

materi) free by post on appli- 
cation to— 


J. Bs J. CASH, 


COVENTRY. 
The QUEEN says:—“Tt is the 
fashion for large firms to issue 


pamphlets to the public, but te w have 
issued such an attractive catalogue as 


that now published by Messrs. J. and 
J. Cash,” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Central Association for Stopping the 
of Intoriating Liquors. on, Sunday. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


Town Hall, Birmingham, 
MONDAY, Feb. 12th, at 7 p.m. 
SPEAKERS: 

Hon. and Rev, Canon Leigh, MA.; Rev. 
Canon Wilkinson, D.D. ; Bev. Charles Leach, 


Bart., M.P.; George Dixon, =; M.P. ; 
William Allen, Esq, M.P.; oores Cc. 
Haworth, Esq., J.P., 7reas.; Robert Whit- 
worth, Esq., //on. Sec. 
Chairman: R. W. PERKS, Esq., M.P. 
Doors Open at 6.15 p.m. 
For Tickets apply to Mr. GkORGE ORMAN, 
Temperance Institute, Corporation 8s., B'ham. 
J. WOODFORD CAUSER, Secretary. 
14, Brown Street, Manchest r. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
80 WORDS FoR 2s. 
9d, for each Additional 9 Words, 

_ Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, — 


New College, 


OLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 
Head Master: Rev. G. Hugh Jones. 
Latin, Greek, French, Germao, and 
thorough English. At Christmas last more 
than one half of the pupils were successful 
at public examinations. Backward, young, 
and delicate boys receive careful attention. 
Decided Chris‘ian training. Splendid 

premises. Fees £45, no necessary extras. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The Registrar, Mise A. G. CoopER, has on 
the booke several highly-qualitied teachers, 
English and Foreign, Graduates, Trained, 
and Specialists in Music and Art, and other 
tubjects. Heads of Schco!s, and Families 
will find that every care is taken to admit 
only qualified teachers. Teachers of various 
subjects are admitted to the i ge who 
can furnish satisfactory credentials. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS Fcr 2s, 
Qd. for each Additional 9 Words, 
___ Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


OESesOne (best part).— Good 
Private TEMPRRANCK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Ct ristian 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
nelusive weekly.—Miss Woopwakp (mem- 
ber of Royal British Nursing Asscciation), 
Haverstock Villa, Casement Road. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 


30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
94. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three ine-rtions as Two. 


OUNG LADY, age seventeen, life- 
long abstainer, daughter of B. W., 
seeks Situation as CLERK, or in light 

business; good writer ; referen-es.—Address, 
Miss Griftin, Worth Villa, West Green, 
Tottenham. (w.s.281. 


ANTED, A SITUATION as Par- 
lour Maid. Tall; age 28; good 
references ; thoroughly experienced ; 

disengaged Feb. )Ath.—Address, 8S. PaLMER, 
Horstey Hall, Derby. [w.s.285. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words; 
Three insertions as Two. 


Se WANTED to help with 
MUSIC PRAOTICK. Unusual advan- 
tages for completing own education.— 
Knighteville College and School of Music, 
Lewisham High Road, 8.E. (W.H.1A9. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3) WORDS FoR 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
_ Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch. _ 
TEMPERANCE Worker earnestly 
appeals for help to save the home of 
reclaimed man, Smallest donations 
thankfully received.-- Full particulars given 


by Miss Harris, Hon. Secretary B.W.T.A., 
Valley View, Clevedon, Somerset. (w.s. 2% 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
ANTED. —- Collection Foreign 
Btamps. Commenced before 1470 
preferced. Up to £100 given for 
good one. Alec all West Indies stamps, 
especially &s. values.—-‘' Philatelist,” 184, 
Adelaide Road, London, N.W. — [W.3.276. 


GENUINE Lope € Juice Se 


Excellent Communion wW 


Wines. 
iam MADEIRA. 
Featimnniais, ete., QO CONGRESS, 
Post-free on ap- ALTO-DOURO, 
RED ALICARTE, 


per doz. Reputed Quarts, 
24s. to 368. per dos. 
SMALL SaMPLEs of any four of 
the ahove wil be sent enrriage free 
on recetpt ot 28. dd., by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
‘AS RECOMMENDED by the Unfermented Wine 
Department of the B.W.T.A. 


plication. XY) 
W MUSCAT, MARSALA. 
SS Reputed Pints, 148. to 20s. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


“Woman's Signal.” 


Trade advts,... eee .. =5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 Aifty-two, 


Page ... ae p we £10. 
Haif-page ... woe owe BH Bs. 
Quarter . £2 lis, 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted... .. 80 words 1/6. 
Three insertions as two. 
Bituations vacant aus . 80 words 2/-. 
Three insertions as two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous aivts. —... .. 30 words 2/- 
(d. for every Additional » Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agents— 

JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
SiJisbury Square, Fleet Btreet, E.O., 
not later than TugspaY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue. 


- 


GIVEN AWAY. 
REVULCamssD GoLD MepaL RuBper StaMPs. 


ae. 


as ab 


Bndorsing Ink, two Pads, and Brush, 
for 9d., post free; with Marking Ink, 1s. 3d. 
Nickel silver Pen and Pencil Goss 
with Name Stamp, ¢d. Nickel 


CIVEN AWAY 


Gilver Name and Address Stam 
9d. Watch Case, beautifully 
with Name and Address 


. 
every other description of Ru 5 ej and 

an 
half price. Send for List. Agents wan 


Address to— 
(John Bond's 


SAVE 


MONEY. 
PEACHS.»c©CURTAINS 


A lig Direct from the josme at Factory 21s 
Popular Guinea Parcel 
for 1804, CARRIAGE PAID. (Reg.) 


Lot No, 708 —Contains 4 Pairs Superior Quality 
Curtatne, 1 Pair Elegant DRAWIN tekOo CUR- 
TAINs, 4 yds, long 2 yds, wide, 1 Pair Choice 
DINING-ROOM OURTAINS sayde. 00 ine, 
wide, | Pair Beautiful SIPTING-ROOM CUR: 
TAINS, 8. long, 6 ins, wide, 1 Pair Rich 
BREAKPAST-ROOM CURTAINS, 3 yds. long, 
ine. wice. All the above best ausiity rode with 
Taped Edges, sent CARRIAGE PAL Se Keru- 
went if desired. Popular Parcels we have adver- 
Seateeus of M1 that is good in quali int 

ment of al mality, material, 
design, style, and finish, and is awarval of value. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY RETURNED. 
Prize Medals, Chicago, 1893, § Toronto, 1892. 


SEND POST CARD for 1906 PRICK LIST (Post 
Free), showing 200 ILLUSTRATIONS the latest 
styles in Lace Curtais, Laces, Silk Flouncinge, 
Mantle Capes, Koller Blinds, ang all the new Lace 
Nuvelties. P.O.0.'s, and Cheques payable to 


8. PEACH & SONS, LISTER GATE, 
NOTTINGHAM, [Esr. 1857. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST COOKED FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, ETC. 


is the only food which contains thee WHRAT PHOSPHATES 
ie he eke Wheat Bran, and ie therefore the most NOURISHING food fn 


for INFAN1S, INVALIDS, and ADULTS, 


for INFANTS ; 


Developing the Hine, Muscle, Teeth, and Brain. In 
great attention is paid tothe Conversion of the Starc 
rendering the Dik specially suitable for the weak digestive powers o} 


for INVALIDS ; 


{the WORLD 


rocees of manufacture, 
jato Dextrine, thereby 
{ Infants. 


RESTORATIVE, INVIGORATING, RastLy Diaesten, and retained by the weakest 
stomach when all other food is refused. 


for ADULTS ; 


A Delicious Breakfast or Supper Dish. 
ViTALISBS the Brain and all the functions of the body. 
4.1b, Simple in HANDSOME ENAMELLED Bor sent free 01 receipt of Sd. to cover postage 
(mention this Paper). 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, etc., in Tins, 1 1b. at 1s., 4 Ibs. at 36. 9d., or sent carriage paid by 
FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd., Lombard-road, Battersea, London, B.W. 


People Don't 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. 


Matches at lid. per 
bought instead of 


Blood 
doz. boxes are generally 
honest, health-preserving 


Safeties at 2id. perdoz. Salvation Army Improved 


Safety 
are the 
decent Safety. 


Matches (Lights in Darkest England”) 
best in the market, and as cheap as any 
The Salvation Army Matc 


Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


You Can 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 


using only Salvation Army 


Matches. Enlist the 


sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if youcan; 


if you can’t, threaten t 


he interests of his pocket, 


and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 


Wake up your shopkeepers! 


wake up your 


friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 
Write for further Information lo— 


272, 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


XN 
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#.8.H. The Duchess of York says she “was most interested in reading 
THE YOUNG WOMAN.” 


THE “YOUNG WOMAN 


Is the best Magazine for Women who Read and Think. 
Always Bright, Clever, 
And Up-to-Date. 


W E want every reader of The Woman's Signal 40 order Tut Younc Woman for 
February. This number is NOW READY, PRICE 3¢., and orders should be giten AT ONCE in order 
to make sure of a supply. Amongst the leading features of this number we may mention :— 


THE DUCHESS OF TECK AT WHITE | THE STORY OF JEZEBEL. 
LODGE. By Preb. GORDON CALTHROP. 


By HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 


With Portrait. 
Fully Illustrated. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. HALF-HOURS IN THE LIBRARY. 
By Mrs. HAWEIS. By W. J. DAWSON. 
A. SOiurcLETE STORY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. | “BETWEEN OURSELVES.” 
Illustrated. A Friendly Chat with the Girls. 
JOHN STRANGE WIN TER AT HOME. By “ AMICA.” 
; An Illustrated Interview. NEW SERIAL TALE. 
HOW CAN I EARN MY LIVING ? By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
By Miss BILLINGTON. Etc., etc. 


—— ee 


The Arrangements for 1894 include— 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


SHORT STORIES: OUR LADY HYMN WRITERS. 
ANNIE SWAN, JANE BARLOW, S. R. By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
CRooKerr, KATHARINE TYNAN, JOHN REID, 


: THROUGH TRANSYLVANIA ON MY BICYCLE. 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY. _ By re ae CENRSEE 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES. 


On, 


THE STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 
PLAIN TALKS ABOUT PLAIN COOKERY. By AGNES GIBERNE. 
y ay a of the Bishop of Ripon). se LADIES’ MEN.” 
HOW CAN | EARN MY LIVING? By HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 


A i f Practical, Up-to Date P by Miss 
BILLINGTON (ox of the aioe Edy lemeesee of the ap: HOW TO PLAY LAWN TENNIS. 
LETTERS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. By Mrs. HILLYAR 


By Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. THE CONDITION e WORKI 
por Re ea ae AND CHARACTER By Miss CLEMENTINA BLAC x decid 


i M ie Gordon, Mad Antoinette Sterling, | ; 
Baroness Bardet-doitis Madame Alsanl, Mrs Rusephry Wars: | hy ware RUSSELL ummen TOON 


Miss Weston, Duchess of Teck, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Crawford, By Mrs. RUSSELL GURNEY. 
John Strange Winter, Hon. Maude Stanley, etc., etc. I Etc., Etc. 
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One Copy will be sent Post Free for 4s. per annum. 
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